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SOME    VIEWS    OF    MEXICO- 


The  accession  of  General  Porfirio  Diaz 
to  the  presidency  of  the  republic  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Mexico.  He  had  attained  distinction  in 
his  military  career  during  the  life  of 
Juarez,  and  by 
*j  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  army 
h  e  overthrew 
the  government 


President  and  Mrs.  Diaz. 


of  Mendez, 
May,  1877, 
when  he 
first  enter- 
ed upon  the 
presidency. 
At  the  ex- 
piration of 
the      term, 

December,  1880,  he  was  peaceably 
succeeded  by  General  Manuel  Gonzales, 
whose  weak  and  mendacious  govern- 
ment, for  four  years,  made  the  re- 
turn of  Diaz  to  power  in  1884  most 
welcome  to  the  people.  It  is  from  this 
date  that  the  new  era  of  political  and 
commercial  prosperity  properly  begins. 

Diaz  knows  the  value  of  military 
strength  and  discipline,  and  he  has  al- 
ways been  well  supported  by  the  army, 
which  is  kept  under   the   command   of 


tried  officers,  in  the  best  condition  the 
country  can  possibly  afford.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  constitutional  and  commer- 
cial reforms  that  Diaz  has  proved  himself 
a  statesman.  Among  the  changes  in  the 
constitution  he  secured  one  permitting 
him  to  succeed  himself  in  1888,  and  by  it 
he  was  again  chosen  president  last  sum- 
mer. He  has  proved  to  the  Mexican 
people  that  it  is  not  to  gratify  his  personal 
ambition  that  he  has  thus  held  on  to  the 
supreme  power;  but  that  he  might  have 
time  to  accomplish  the  splendid  work  he 
has  set  out  to  do.  This  may  be  classified 
under  several  heads  :  first,  the  seculariza- 
tion of  politics,  by  which  the  overthrow 
of  the  clerical  party,  begun  by  Juarez, 
has  been  and  is  in  process  of  being  thor- 
oughly accomplished.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  most  potent  influence,  in 
the  subjugation  and  suppression  of  the 
millions  of  native  Mexicans,  has  been 
their  complete  domination  by  the  Cath- 
olic church,  for  three  hundred  years,  the 
character  of  this  undertaking  will  be  ap- 
preciated. The  wisest  counsels,  the  most 
adroit  diplomacy,  the  maintenance  of  a 
firm,  uncompromising  attitude  with  re- 
spect to  the  representatives  of  the  church, 
native  and  foreign,  call  continually  for 
the  exercise  in  the  chief  magistrate  of  all 
the  powers  of  a  statesman.  Diaz  has  done 
wonders  in  this  direction.  While  there 
was  great  reason  for  resentment,  in  the 
severe  measures  of  Juarez,  by  which  the 
property  of  the  church  was  nationalized, 
in  other  words  confiscated  to  the  state, 
Diaz  has  so  managed  the  clericals,  as 
to  win  back  their  friendship,  in  a  large 
degree,  without  losing  any  of  the  advant- 
age his  predecessors  secured.    Thus  the 
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functions  of  the  clergy  are  restricted  to 
church  matters;  indeed  the  labors  of  the 
priests  are  confined  almost  to  the  church 
enclosures.     You  never  see  a  priest  in 


The  Tomb  of  Juabez. 

the  streets  of  Mexico,  at  least  he  is  not 
dressed  to  so  distinguish  him  from  other 
citizens;  that  is  forbidden  by  the  law. 
In  the  churches  there  is  no  restriction 
upon  the  formula  of  worship.  All  the 
spectacular  features  of  the  Catholic 
ritual  are  presented  there  as  in  other 
lands.  The  President's  family  are  Cath- 
olics and  the  scrupulous  attendance  up- 
on the  duties  of  worship  observed  by 
the  President's  wife,  does  much  in  itself 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  control  of 
the  clericals.  Mrs  Diaz  is  a  most  charming 
woman,  who  has  won  the  admiration  and 
love  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  She  is  a 
native  Mexican, the  daughterof  Senor  Ro- 
mero Rubio,Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
by  reason  of  her  position  and  the  natural 
sweetness  of  her  character,  is  at  once  the 
social  leader  of  Mexico,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  laborers  in  all  works  and  mini- 
strations  of  charity  and  mercy. 

Second  of  the  tasks  President  Diaz  has 
undertaken  is  the  complete  revolution 
of  Mexican  finances.  He  has  said  that 
the  credit  of  Mexico  shall  be  as  good,  in 
the  exchanges  of  the  world,  as  that  of 
any  nation.  That  the  interest  payable  upon 
the  securities  of  the  nation  has  been 
promptly  paid,  during  the  past  year,  is  an 
•evidence  that  substantial  progress  is 
being  made,  for  the  last  year  was  one  of 
the  severest  Mexican  commerce  has  ever 
•experienced.  The  almost  universal 
drouth,  and  consequent  failure  of  crops, 


produced  a  famine  in  some  parts  of  the 
Republic,  and  only  by  the  most  free  and 
immediate  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of 
his  office  was  the  President  able  to  import 
and  distribute  food  to  the  starving. 

The  sources  of  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment are  confined  to  customs  duties  on 
importations,  and  the  taxation  of  all 
branches  of  commerce.  The  population 
of  eight  millions  of  peons  is  not  counted 
upon  for  taxation  purposes.  These  na- 
tives neither  own  land,  habitations  nor 
personal  property.  They  live  from  hand 
to  mouth  and  have  scarcely  a  change  of 
clothes.  Because  of  this  the  tax  collector 
disturbs  them  not,  and  the  affairs  of  state 
go  on  as  a  free  spectacle,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned. 

The  large  revenue  required  for  the 
government  is  contributed  to  by  every 
legal  and  commercial  paper  employed  in 
business.  In  having  a  power  of  attorney 
filed,  authorizing  me  to  act  in  a  certain 
matter  in  the  departments,  I  was  made 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
processes  by  which  revenue  is  raised. 
The  legal  document  I  held  was  carefully 
drawn  up  by  some  eminent  lawyers  in 
London,  on  large,  fine,  legal  paper  hav- 
ing, fortunately,  a  very  wide  margin. 
When  I  say  that  this  margin  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  various  stamps, 
in  denomination  ranging  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  five  dollars,  and  that  two  or 
three  additional  sheets  also  stamped  and 
sealed  were  attached,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  government  for  revenue  only  is  an  in- 
stitution in  Mexico. 

The  railways  of  Mexico  are  subsidized 
by  the  government  and  during  the  past 
ten  years  have  made  wonderful  progress. 
There  are  three  great  systems  in  opera- 
tion and  others  building.  The  Mexican 
Railway  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  three  hundred  miles,  is  the  oldest 
and  presents  marvels  of  engineering  skill 
in  its  construction.  The  narrow  gauge 
Inter-oceanic  Railway,  between  the  same 
points  is  also  in  operation  and,  for  a  distance 
of  eighty  miles,  fromjalapa  to  Vera  Cruz, 
on  the  down  grade,  the  cars  are  draw  nby 
four  mules  on  the  galop.  They  make 
better  time  than  the  engines,  and  the  ride 
is  particularly  picturesque  and  enjoyable. 
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The  Mexican  Central  Railway  from  El 
Paso  to  the  City  of  Mexico  is  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  long.  You  can  enter  a  sleeper 
at  St.  Louis,  which  runs  through  by  this 
route.  The  National  Railway  is  a  narrow 
gauge  line  from  Laredo,  Texas,  to  the 
City  of  Mexico.  Nearly  the  whole  distance 
it  runs  on  the  table  land  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  scenery  is  often 
very  interesting,  though  for  the  greater 
distance  it  is  barren,  like  the  great  plains 
of  Wyoming.  A  new  line  from  Deming, 
New  Mexico,  through  the  States  of  Chihua- 
hua, Sinaloa  and  Sonora  is  in  course 
of  construction.      This  line  will  develop 


manner,  the  President  commented  upon 
the  satisfaction  the  new  settlers  were 
giving. 

In  the  construction  of  the  several  rail- 
ways and  the  impetus  given  by  them  to 
all  kinds  of  business  in  the  Republic,  the 
material  advancement  of  the  nation 
is  being  secured,  and  Americans  as  well 
as  Europeans  are  gathering  into  all  the 
principal  cities,  engaging  in  commerce, 
mining,  the  reduction  of  ores,  etc.  The 
introduction  of  hoisting  machinery  at 
the  mines  is  a  great  advancement  upon 
the  system,  in  vogue  for  centuries,  of 
carrying  out  the  precious  ores  in  baskets 


Mexican  Types. 


a  vast  country  of  timber,  grazing,  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  lands,  and  a  branch 
to  the  coal  fields  of  Sonora  will  open  a 
Pacific  coaling  station  at  the  port  of  Topo- 
lobampo.  The  settlements  being  made 
by  the  "Mormons"  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  it.  The  colonization  of  our 
people  in  Mexico  is  viewed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  with  favor.  The  thrift 
of  the  people  and  their  good  order  and 
earnest  endeavors  to  develop  the  country 
had  been  just  reported  to  President  Diaz, 
"by  a  special  commissioner,  who  had  been 
sent  to  make  an  inspection,  at  the  time  I 
visited  him  ;    and  in  the  most  agreeable 


on  the  backs  of  peons,  who  would  climb 
ladders  with  two  hundred  pounds  weight 
upon  their  shoulders. 

The  universal  education  of  the  children 
of  Mexico  is  another  of  President  Diaz' 
tasks,  and  from  the  military  academy  at 
Chapultepec  to  the  common  schools  in 
the  mud  hovels,  throughout  the  nation, 
the  edict  has  gone  forth  that  all  the 
children  of  the  people  shall  be  taught ;  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  an  education  shall 
be  given  them.  Thus  you  see  bare-footed, 
half-clothed  urchins  in  the  streets,  with 
a  book  in  their  hands,  and  with  manners 
not  learned  from  books.     The  politeness 
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of  the  Mexicans  has  been  referred  to.  It 
has  no  limitation.  The  peon  child  takes 
chastisement  from  parent  or  teacher  with 
"muckas  gracias;"  and  the  cab  "drivers 


Extracting  Pulque. 

draw  up  at  street  corners  and  salute,  while 
waiting  for  the  pedestrian  to  cross  over; 
el  Sehor  raises  his  hat  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  courtesy.  The  good  nature 
of  the  people,  rich  and  poor,  is  a  striking 
trait;  and  a  true  democratic  spirit  exists 
among  them.  Silks  and  rags  mingle  freely 
in  the  streets,  and  in  all  the  public  places 
They  are  a  sunny-hearted  people,  taking 
life  easily,  enjoying  every  hour,  their 
wants  so  few  and  so  easily  supplied  ! 
Living  in  huts,  sleeping  on  beds  of  mats 
thrown  on  the  bare  ground,  eating  tor- 
tilles  and  drinking  pulque,  from  childhood 
to  old  age — they  are  a  contented  race. 
They  are  lovers  of  flowers  and  music. 
The  flower  market  adjoining  the  cathe- 
dral is  a  lovely  sight  in  the  mornings.  No 
florist  of  New  York  or  Paris  can  hope  to 
excel  these,  in  their  deft  manipulation  of 
blossoms    and  leaves,  to  adorn  the  cor- 


sage of  the  senorita,  or  to  grace  the 
banquet  tables  of  the  noblest.  In 
the  steady  progress  of  civilization;  in 
the  adoption  of  many  ways  and  customs 
of  the  enlightened  American  and  Eu- 
ropean cities,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tha 
gentle  nature  of  these  Indians  may  be 
preserved  in  its  present  simplicity.  It  is 
the  chief  charm  of  their  lives,  and  makes 
up  for  many  deficiencies. 

In  the  City  of  Mexico  is  a  street  railway 
system  that  has  no  superior  in  the  world, 
for  the  service  required.  About  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  track  are 
laid,  and  over  five  hundred  cars  are  in 
use.  These  are  divided  into  first,  second, 
and  third  class  passenger  cars.  A  car  of 
each  class  starts  at  the  same  time  for  the 
same  destination  ;  and  the  difference  is 
in  the  furnishing  of  the  cars,  the  size  of  the 
mules,  and  the  fares  charged.  The  street 
railway  also  does  the  principal  drayage 
of  the  city.  There  are  no  heavy  vehicles 
for  the  transportation  of  goods,  but 
freight  street  cars  are  drawn  up  on  side- 
tracks, to  load  and  unload  all  kinds  of 
merchandise,  and  a  regular  time  schedule 
alternates  the  running  of  passenger  and 
funeral  cars.  Funeral  cars  !  Yes,  all  fun- 
erals in  Mexico  are  run  by  the  street 
railway.  You  can  be  one  corpse  in  four- 
teen on  the  commonest  car,  which  is  sent 
out  on  a  galop  to  the  burying  ground  in 
the  suburbs;  or  you  can  occupy  a  mag- 
nificent catafalque  draped  in  black,drawn 


The  Lottery  Pavilion. 


by  six  black  horses,  each  led  by  a 
groom,  and  followed  by  fifty  cars  full 
of  mourners.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
taste  and  expense;   but  the   street  rail- 
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Museum  of  Mexico.— The  Calendar  Stone. 


way  has  a  monopoly  of  the  funeral  busi- 
ness 

The  cab  system  is  exclusively  for  the 
living.  It  is  also  divided  into  three 
classes,  distinguished  by  little  tin  flags  on 
top  of  the  cab.  First  class,  charging  one 
dollar  an  hour,  is  painted  blue;  second, 
seventy-five  cents,  red;  third,  fifty  cents, 
yellow.  On  finding  that  the  cabmen's 
proclivity  to  cheat  is  unconquerable,  even 
in  Mexico,  and  that  the  cabmen  supplied 
themselves  with  flags  of  all  three  colors, 
the  government  ordered  the  wheels  on 
the  cabs  of  the  respective  classes  to  be 
painted  to  correspond  with  the  flags. 
This  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  cupidity 
of  cabmen  I  ever  saw. 

All  visitors  to  Mexico  are  made  to  feel 
a  degree  of  interest  in  the  history  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  past.  The  tree  of  La  Noche 
Triste  is  preserved  and  the  drive  is  al- 
ways taken  to  see  it,  that  the  story  of 
Montezuma's  death  and  the  retreat  of 
Cortez  from  the  city  might  be  revived. 
Montezuma  had  received  and  welcomed 
Cortez,  almost  worshiping  him  as  des- 
cended from  the  gods.  He  however  soon 
became  aware  of  the  deception  practiced 
upon  him,  but  it  was  after  he  had  been 
made  a  prisoner.  It  was  from  the  tower 
of  the  Tecpan  that  the  great  Aztec  chief 
addressed  the  discontented  people,  ad- 
vising them  to  throw  down  their  arms  and 
promising  them  that  the  Spaniards  would 
leave  the  city  if  quiet  were  restored  and 
an  end  made  of  the  daily  conflicts,  which 
threatened  the  annihilation  of  Cortez  and 


his  followers.  What  a  spectacle  for  the 
people,  to  see  their  once  great  war-chief, 
standing  before  them  pleading  for  the 
conquerors!  In  the  fury  of  their  resent- 
ment an  arrow  was  shot,  which  struck  the 
deposed  monarch  in  the  head  and  he  fell 
senseless,  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants. 
He  was  borne  to  his  apartments  and  in  a 
few  days  died,  more  from  a  broken  heart 
than  from  the  wound  he  received  or  the 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  June  30,  1520. 
On  the  following  day,  Cortez  resolved 
on  flight  from  the  city.  He  was  waging  a 
losing  warfare  every  hour,  and  inevitable 
destruction  awaited  his  abiding  inTenoch- 
titlan  (the  Aztec  name  for  Mexico). 
Preparations  were  made  as  secretly  as 
possible  for  the  retreat  that  night,  July 
1st,  1520.  The  Spanish  army  and  its  allies 
proceeded  from  the  Tecpan,  along  the 
street  leading  to  the  Tlacopan  causeway 
and  out  to  the  mainland.  A  portable 
bridge  had  been  made  across  the  canal, 
beyond  which  lay  the  causeway.  It  was  a 
dark  and  rainy  night.  The  Spaniards  were 
congratulating  themselves  that  their  re- 
treat was  unsuspected  by  the  Aztecs. 
The  head  of  the  column  had  reached  the 
bridge,  when  suddenly,  on  all  sides,  arose 
the  terrible  war  cries  of  the  natives,  and 
as  if  by  magic,  the  forces  of  Cortez  found 
themselves  completely  surrounded.  The 
lake  was  covered  with  canoes  containing 
warriors.  The  air  was  filled  with  flying 
missiles.  A  hand  to  hand  conflict  of  sheer 
desperation  was  forced  upon  the  soldiers, 
and  they  fought  in  the  darkness  with  the 
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fury  of  savages.  The  head  of  the  re- 
treating army  had  not  passed  the  second 
canal,  before  the  rear  crowded  in  upon  the 
causeway.  A  scene  of  terrible  slaughter 
ensued.  The  portable  bridge  was  blocked 


Mexican  National  Railway. 

up.  The  canals  themselves  were  clogged 
with  the  falling  bodies  of  the  slain.  Cortez, 
wading  through  these  with  a  few  follow 
ers,  fighting  at  every  step,  at  length  made 
his  escape  to  Tlacopan  (now  Tacuba). 
Alvarado,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  dis- 
mounted, placed  the  end  of  his  pike  upon 
the  bodies,  partially  filling  the  third  canal, 
vaulted  over  them  and  thus  made  his  es- 
cape. 

At  Tlacopan  the  Captain-General  sat 
down  upon  a  stone,  under  a  spreading 
cypress  tree,  with  a  few  followers  around 
him,  and  wept  over  the  awful  losses  he 
had  sustained,  of  so  many  of  his  true  and 
trusted  friends.  The  number  of  Span- 
iards, who  were  killed,  was  four  hundred 
and  fifty  and  four  thousand  Indian  allies. 
The  losses  of  the  Aztecs  were  beyond 
computation.  There,  under  the  Arbol  de 
Noche  Triste  (the  tree  of  the  melancholy 
night)  Cortez  wept;  but  he  also  resolved 
that,  defeated  now,  he  should  yet  return 
a  conqueror  of  the  wealthy  and  beautiful 
city  that  had  been  within  his  grasp.  His 
dream  of  conquest  was  not  realized,  until 
after  a  campaign  of  eight  months  and  a 
regular  siege  of  eighty  days,  the  starved 
and  shrunken  remnant  of  a  proud '  and 
warlike  race,  were  compelled,  amid  the 
ruins  of  their  temple  and  palaces,  to  yield. 
This  was  the  Mexican  Conquest,  13th  of 
August,  1521. 

In  the  history  of  the  European  invasion 


of  Mexico,  the  establishment  of  Catholi- 
cism among  the  Indians  has  been  the  most 
interesting  chapter.  That  the  Aztecs  were 
Lamanites,  descendants  of  that  accursed 
people,  which  had  fought  and  overthrown 
the  Nephites,  who  had  the  gospel  and  or- 
ganization of  the  church  among  them, 
students  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  know. 
That  a  tradition  existed  among  the  Az- 
tecs of  the  gospel,  and  a  general  belief 
that  a  time  would  come  when  they  should 
know  again  the  principles,  the  knowledge 
of  which  had  been  lost,  students  of  the 
Aztec  religion  and  forms  of  worship  gen- 
erally believe.  It  has  been  said  that 
Montezuma  was  favorably  disposed  to- 
ward Cortez,  because  of  his  belief  that 
God  would  come  again  to  his  people  and 
that  Cortez  and  the  white  men  were  his 
forerunners.  The  Catholic  priests  availed 
themselves  cf    this    tradition   and  have 
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made  the  most  of  it.  They  also  have  en- 
couraged belief  in  the  ministration  of 
supernatural  beings,  whom  they  have 
sainted  and    calendared    as    rapidly    as 
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the  credibility  of  the  people  would  per- 
mit. In  this  way  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Indians  of  Mexico  has  been  created.  The 
history  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe 
is  thus  told:  "Prior  to  the  conquest  the 
Aztecs  used  the  hill  of  Tepeyacac,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  northern  causeway  from 
Tenochtitlan  as  a  military  outpost,  and  had 
also  erected  there  a  temple  for  the  especial 
worship  of  Tonantzin  "the  mother  of  the 
gods."  On  the  ninth  of  December,  1531, 
Juan  Diego,  an  Indian  of  Cuauhtitlan  was 
on  his  way  to  mass,  in  Santiago-Tlatelolco, 
a  little  chapel  built  by  Father  Gante, 
one  of  the  earliest  Franciscan  monks. 
Passing  the  hill  of  Tepeyacac,  he  heard 
music,  and  looking  up  saw  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  directed  him  to  go  forth- 
with to  Bishop  Zumarraga,  to  tell  him, 
in  her  name,  to  build  a  church  upon 
that  hill  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
those  Indians  who  lived  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Tlatelolco.  The  bishop  was 
gracious  but  incredulous,  and  demanded 
proofs  of  the  apparition,  which  Juan  de- 
scribed. Juan  went  back  to  report,  and 
was  told  by  the  Virgin  to  come  the 
next  day  when  she  would  furnish  the 
required  proofs.  Sickness  in  his  house- 
hold prevented  Juan  from  keeping  his  ap- 
pointment the  next  day;  but  the  sickness 


increased  and  Juan  was  sent  for  a  priest 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  De- 
cember. He  was,  however,  afraid  to  cross 
over  the  hill  of  Tepeyacac,  but  as  he  was 
skirting  round  the  eastern  side  of  the 
hill  the  Virgin  came  down  to  meet  him. 
She  told  him  to  feel  no  anxiety  about  the 
sick  at  his  hoase,  but  to  cut  some  flowers 
from  the  rock  at  his  feet,  wrap  them  in 
his  serape,  and  show  them  to  no  one 
until  he  should  stand  before  the  bishop. 
Lo!  flowers  were  actually  growing  upon 
the  rock  whereon  Juan  stood,  and  he  did 
as  he  was  told.  But  when  he  unwrapped 
his  setape,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  a 
greater  wonder  was  beheld.  A  beautiful 
portrait  of  the  Virgin  appeared,  as  though 
painted  on  the  serape.  The  bishop  could 
doubt  no  longer.  He  forthwith  built  a 
chapel  where  the  miraculous  flowers  had 
been  plucked,  and  where  now  stands  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Guadalupe." 

"The  serape  of  Juan  Diego,  with  its  mir- 
aculous image  of  the  Virgin  is  enclosed 
behind  plate  glass,  in  a  frame  of  gold? 
over  the  high  altar."  The  twelfth  of 
December  is  observed  as  the  great  re- 
ligious feast  in  Mexico,  and  since  1754 
the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  has  been  known 
as  the  patroness  and  protectress  of  New 
Spain.  Junius  F   Wells. 
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Barter  and  business  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Utah  were  absolutely  synonymous 
or  at  least  inseparable,  and  while~  there 
was  always  a  few  traders  among  the 
people,  the  speculator  from  outside 
secured  the  lion's  share  of  profit.  With 
increasing  population  "Mormons"  began 
to  gain  some  ascendancy  in  this  direction, 
first  purchasing  from  western  men  who 
could  command  credit  and  transporta- 
tion, afterward  becoming  themselves  im- 
porters of  merchandise,  and  exporters  of 
produce  such  as  grain,  flour,  fruit,  eggs, 
butter, etc.,  to  mining  camps,  mail  stations, 
and  other  points  in  Nevada,  Colorado 
and  Montana,  receiving  therefor  gold 
dust,  slugs,  exchange  or  vouchers,  so 
that  these  crude  but  pushing  "Mormon" 
merchants  made  means,  and  failure,  then 
as  now,  was  among  them  almost  un- 
known. 

Then  profits  were  necessarily  large, 
until  the  advent  of  the  Union  Pacific  when 
continuous  supply  hitherto  impossible 
measurably  strangled  speculation,  and 
as  rail-rates  in  the  beginning  averaged 
about  one-third  of  team  freight,  values 
went  down  as  a  matter  of  course. 

While  the  "Mormons"  already  engaged 
were  not  only  holding  their  own,  but 
were  gradually  gaining  some  supremacy 
as  to  trade  in  Salt  Lake  City,  which  then 
meant  the  Territory,  there  was  a  de- 
velopment of  the  same  instinct  in  every 
settlement:  men  without  capital,  but 
with  personal  aptitude  were  in  many 
cases  utilized  by  city  merchants  in  branch 
stores,  these  afterward  giving  way  to 
local  enterprise,  more  or  less  assisted. 

Soon  after,  Z.  C.  M.  I.  (1869)  came 
into  existence,  supplanting  or  absorbing 
for  quite  a  period,  individual  traders, 
most  of  whom  became  stock-holders  ;  its 
effect  was  to  give  unity  and  coherence  to 
the  business  methods  of  the  whole  Terri- 
tory. It  gave  also  ideas  of  interdependence 
and  yet  so  exhibited  the  advantages  of 
mutual  aid  and  combination,  that  the 
effect  is  felt  in  all  mercantile  circles  to 
this  day. 

Z.  C.  M.  I.  was  the  outgrowth  of  au- 
thoritative cooperation,  it  gave  tone  and 
character  to  floating  theories  of  possible 


economy,  in  buying,  importation  and 
distribution;  it  became  the  parent  of 
numberless  stores,  all  based  upon  those 
leading  ideas,  so  both  it  and  its  auxiliaries 
in  working  for  an  end,  brought  out  and 
educated  that  then  latent  ability  which 
today  enters  so  largely  into  the  control  of 
"Mormon"  trade,  and  receives  "Mormon" 
patronage  to  a  considerable  extettt,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Many  young  men  have  gone  out  from 
the  parent,  and  smaller  institutions,  into 
business  for  themselves;  some  of  them  in 
Salt  Lake  City  are  in  the  front  rank 
doing  a  large  and  increasing  trade,  hav- 
ing taken  in  fact  the  place  of  old  houses 
and  firms  now  almost  forgotten.  Others 
of  this  class  with  trade  proclivities  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  less  competitive 
location,  it  is  however  notable  that  the 
commercial  standing  of  the  majority  is 
fairly  good,  indeed  bankruptcy,  or  with- 
drawal from  the  mercantile  profession  is 
each  very  uncommon. 

There  are  probably  some  defects  in 
the  industrial  condition  of  Utah  ;  profit- 
able home  labor,  is  not  always  within 
reach  of  her  youth,  there  has  been  thus 
generated  a  rather  abnormal  desire  to 
engage  in  storekeeping  and  kindred  oc- 
cupations; indeed  it  is  thought  that  Utah 
like  many  other  places,  could  easily  and 
beneficially  dispense  with  large  numbers 
of  retail  stores,  for  these  approximate 
towards  300  in  this  city,  and  many  country 
places  are  similarly  overdone.  Increased 
facilities  for  subsistence  by  mechanical 
pursuits  would  diminish  the  number  of 
stores,  at  all  events,  of  such  as  simply 
exist  for  the  ekeing  out  of  the  limited  or 
precarious  resources  of  many  families. 

The  business  tact  of  young  Utah  is 
phenomenal,  for  but  few  of  the  trading  or 
mercantile  classes  have  gathered  to  the 
Territory  as  "Mormons;"  these  are  there- 
fore an  original  product,  hereditary  drift 
being  but  a  limited  factor  in  this  develop- 
ment. Good  physical  organization,  irre- 
pressible activity  crops  out,  and  tells  in  a 
business,  as  it  does  in  other  directions ; 
nor  is  this  confined  to  buying  or  selling 
goods;  some  remarkably  good  managers, 
assistants,  bookkeepers,  are  to  be  found 
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in  our  local  banks,  railroads,  factories  and 
other  responsible  institutions,  which  fact 
attests  the  stability  and  reliability  of  the 
"Mormon"  youth.  They  may  be  quick 
and  impetuous,  yet  they  are  generally 
moral,  honest,  and  trustworthy,  so  that 
Gentile  stores  and  firms — as  they  are 
called,  for  these  and  many  other  reasons, 
give  preference  to  "Mormon"  clerks  and 
employes,  who  now  vie  with  those  edu- 
cated elsewhere  for  the  honors  of  employ- 
ment. From  the  secluded  homes  of  these 
valleys  our  native  population  of  both  sexes 
thus  come  into  competition  with  those 
trained  in  the  rigid  and  exacting  marts  of 
commercial  and  other  large  cities  of  the 
world,  and  this  rivalry  will  likely  continue 
to  diminish  the  value  of  transient  or  im- 
ported assistance,  and  guarantee  the  ulti- 
mate supremacy  of  the  "Mormon"  youth, 
or  active  "Mormon"  men. 

Z.  C.  M.  I.  as  an  example  confides 
much  of  its  business  to  young  men;  other 
prominent  houses  are  officered  and  con- 
trolled by  the  same  progressive  element, 
one  not  always  satisfied  to  remain  in  sub- 
ordinate positions,  however,  but  as  being 
imbued  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  power, 
and  ambition  ;  sometimes  impatient  as 
servants,  may  be,  hence  they  prefer  run- 
ning into  partnership  responsibility,  or 
limited  liability  in  companies  which  are 
ever  increasing  in  Utah  for  one  laudable 
purpose  or  another. 

The  stimulus  of  successful  example  is 
every  day  becoming  more  potent  and  con- 
tagious, and  it  is  evident  that  this  busi- 
ness tact,  push  and  enterprise,  are  already 
forcing  their  way  into  mechanical  and 
scientific  pursuits,  and  even  agricultural 
interests,  once  commonly  supposed  to 
exclude  or  to  make  no  demand  on  business 
qualifications,  will  have  thrown  around  it 
that  halo  of  intelligent  action,  which  is  as 
much  the  harbinger  of  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess in  that  one  direction  as  in  any  other. 
The  ranks  of  professional  life  are  also 
being  increasingly  filled  by  young  men  of 
"Mormon"  parentage.  Many  of  these  are 
engaged  in  the  different  departments  of 
law,  some  have  soared  into  national  re- 
cognition through  local  questions,  while 
others  are  plodding  where  increasing 
patronage  and  success  are  alike  assured. 


Medicine,  surgery,  dentistry  are  the  fields 
selected  by  a  few;  more  have  drifted  into 
educational  pursuits,  and  from  the  uni- 
versity to  the  district  school  have  found 
remunerative  positions,  and  yet  the  de- 
mand is  far  from  filled.  The  establish- 
ment of  Church  institutions — colleges  or 
schools— will  call  for  the  more  enthusias- 
tically "Mormon"  professional,  and  as 
none  may  doubt  that  the  religious  spirit 
vitalizes  all  it  touches,  so  here  will  be 
found  an  ever-widening  field  of  useful- 
ness for  the  ardently  disposed.  While  our 
local  schools,  colleges,  and  our  State 
University  are  filled  to  repletion,  large 
numbers  of  our  young  men  have  utilized 
the  educational  resources  of  the  east,  and 
it  is  singular  how  bravely  and  successfully 
they  have  held  their  own  amid  those  who 
have  exhibited  the  mental  drift  of  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  three  generations. 

In  the  beautiful  walks  of  Art  and  in  the 
sterner  paths  of  Science  and  intense 
practical  labor,  many  of  the  youth  of 
Utah  have  graduated  with  high  honors 
after  earnest  and  uncompromising  com- 
petition, to  the  astonishment  of  friends  and 
opponents  alike.  Kindred  to  these  yet 
in  an  educational  direction  also,  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  Public  Press  and  it 
is  legitimate  to  state  that  here  young 
Utah  already  occupies  an  enviable  posi- 
sion.  Whether  the  local  Magazine  or  the 
daily  paper  is  the  plane  of  action,  there 
is  an  increasing  preponderance  of  native 
intellect  in  that  line  which  helps  to  move 
the  world,  and  as  the  special  and  pecu- 
liar mission  of  the  "Mormon"  people  is 
developed,  so  will  it  be  seen  that  in 
their  youth,  untrammelled  by  the  influen- 
ces of  older  communities,  there  is  an  ele- 
ment prepared  which  will  compete  and 
cope  successfully  with  questions  more 
than  local  in  character,  and  affecting 
multitudes  outside  the  boundaries  of 
their  own  loved  state. 
There  is  mental  activity  of  an  aggressive, 
searching,  studious  character  all  along 
the  borderline  ofUtah's  comingmanhood, 
preparing  for  the  transition  of  the  fathers, 
yet  to  their  work  bringing  original 
thought  and  less  adulterated  conceptions 
of  responsibility  as  might  be  noted  in  a 
thousand  and  one  instances  ;  yet  these 
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workers  need  not  be  summarized  or  in- 
dividualized, nor  need  the  active  part 
taken  by  young  men  in  politics,  in  muni- 
cipal, county,  or  territorial  responsibility 
be  other  than  simply  noted,  while  not 
essentially  in  the  line  of  popularly 
estimated  business  life,  yet  every  position 
indicated  demands  the  exercise  of  busi- 
ness qualities  and  an  aptitude  much  of 
which  has  been  acquired  by  our  youth 
through  connection  with  practical  duties 
in  stores  or  elsewhere. 

Buying,  selling,  familiarity  with  pro- 
ducts and  values,  makes  an  excellent 
educational  introduction  to  the  broader 
and  graver  responsibilities  of  life,  and 
whatever  profession  may  be  finally 
adopted  by  a  young  man  having  had  this 
experience,  he  will  find  out  the  utility  of 
that,  even  if  his  livelihood  or  duty  should 
lead  to  things  altogether  disconnected 
with  departments  of  trade. 

Irrepressible  and  full  of  vitality  as 
youth  may  usually  be,  it  is  phenomen- 
ally peculiar,  that  excesses  possible  else- 
where are  not  known  in  Utah.  Drinking 
and  kindred  habits  have  not  warped  the 
unmistakable  drift  of  the  majority,  and 
even  that  commingling  of  races  which  in 
Utah  is  inevitable,  figures  on  the  lines  of 
progress  and  advancement,  for  many  of 
the  youth  of  Utah  are  of  English,  Danish, 


German  as  well  as  American  extraction 
or  birth,  albeit  absolutely  raised  on  the 
mountain  tops,  if  for  the  moment  these 
are  volatile  or  impatient  of  restraint,  yet 
they  are  in  the  main  as  susceptible  to 
rule,  authority,  training  and  environ- 
ment as  are  the  purely  Utah  born. 

The  Utah  "Mormon"  merchants  aggre- 
gate one  million  dollars  per  month,  and 
other  organizations  increase  this  many 
fold;  for  the  manipulation  of  this  amount 
in  conjoint  directions,  there  are  needed 
brains,  industry,  adaptability  and  atten- 
tion. The  young  "Mormons"  are  every- 
where "forging  ahead,"  and  but  a  few 
years  at  most  can  elapse,  ere  they 
will  occupy  still  more  prominent  posi- 
tions in  commerce,  trade,  finance,  manu- 
factures, science  and  politics  than  at 
present.  Familiarity  with  local  needs  and 
resources,  knowledge  of  the  products 
and  markets  of  the  world,  will  become 
increasingly  familiar  also.  Enterprise  and 
necessity  will  suggest,  then  compel  the 
creation  of  everything  possible  from  our 
native  elements,  and  the  comparatively 
unknown  possibilities  of  this  marvelous 
country,  and  whatever  is,  must  be  done 
largely  at  the  bidding  of  the  hitherto  pro- 
gressive, and  as  is  believed,  invincible 
youth  of  Utah. 

H.  W.  Naisbitt. 
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ii. 

EGYPT. 

Of  all  the  ancient  nations,  Egypt  is  the 
most  interesting  to  the  student  of  anti- 
quity; both  for  its  prominence  in  ancient 
history  and  for  the  wonderful  temples  and 
monuments  which  remain  unrivaled  to 
our  day,  attesting  the  former  greatness  of 
a  nation  now  celebrated  only  for  the 
achievements  of  the  hoary  past. 

The  name  Egypt,  we  are  told  by  Abra- 
ham, was  so  called  from  the  discoverer, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Ham  and  of  Egyp- 
tus.  When  this  discovery  was  made, 
Egypt  was  made  under  water — inundated 
by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile. 

Egypt  occupies  the  north-eastern  part 


of  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  Nile  River 
flowing  through  it  into  the  Mediterranean 
sea  forms  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  larg- 
est in  Africa  and  the  most  fruitful  in  the 
world.  On  the  west  the  valley  is  pro- 
tected in  its  entire  length  from  the  drift- 
ing sands  of  the  desert  by  ranges  of  par- 
allel hills  standing  back  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  river.  On  the  east  a  similar 
range  lies  between  the  bottom  lands  and 
the  desert  flats  and  sand  dunes  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

Egypt  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Lower 
Egypt  from  the  Mediterranean  to  latitude 
290  20'  north  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  About  seventy-five  miles  from  the 
sea  the  Nile  branches — one  branch  going  to 
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the  northeast,  and  the  other  to  the  north- 
west forming  the  Delta.  Middle  Egypt  ex- 
tends from  southern  limit  of  Lower  Egypt 
to  270  38'  north  latitude,  nearly  the  same 
extent  as  Lower.  Upper  Egypt  extends  to 
latitude  240  north,  and  is  nearly  as  great 
in  extent  as  the  other  two.  The  whole  was 
divided  into  provinces  called  Nomes,  each 
Nome  having  for  its  center  a  city  and  a 
temple,  the  seat  or  capitol  of  the  district. 

The  prominence  of  Egypt  in  the  ancient 
world  was  due  to  the  annual  overflow  of 
the  Nile,  enriching  the  soil  and  fitting  it 
for  cultivation  with  but  little  labor,  while 
the  immense  volumes  of  water  cooled  the 
air,  making  the  climate  delightful.  Thus 
was  Egypt  able  to  supply  grain  to  the 
adjacent  countries  when  they  were  burn- 
ed with  drought  and  suffering  from  fam- 
ine. Occasionally  the  Nile  does  not  over- 
flow, in  which  case  distress  and  famine 
are  sure  to  follow.  During  the  time  that 
Joseph  was  in  Egypt  there  was  a  famine 
of  seven  years  on  this  account,  which  his 
wisdom,  directed  by  God,  had  prepared 
for,  and  by  which  he  was  the  savior  of  his 
father's  house. 

As  previously  stated  the  people  are  des- 
cendants of  Ham,  and  they  were  estab- 
lished in  Egypt,  at  a  very  early  day  after 
the  flood.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by 
profane  as  well  as  by  sacred  history.  The 
character  of  the  Egyptian  people  was  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  nature  of  the 
country.  It  would  here  be  found  imprac- 
ticable to  follow  the  same  pastoral  life 
that  characterized  people  of  the  east. 

The  agricultural  life  became  a  neces- 
sity, and  common  interests  and  avocations 
were  certain  to  bind  them  together  in 
communities.  The  situation  was  favor- 
able to  the  multiplying  of  cities  and  villa- 
ges and  common  enterprises.  In  no  other 
country  of  the  ancient  world  were  there 
so  many  towns,  large  and  small,  within 
such  narrow  limits. 

There  was  chance  for  but  few  vocations, 
and  callings  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  became  honorable.  It  was  consid- 
ered almost  a  sacrilege  to  change  them. 

Thus  were  the  cases  of  priest,  warrior 
and  agriculturist,  etc.,  established  and 
maintained  so  rigidly  in  the  land.  At  first, 
doubtless,  agriculture   was  the  prevailing 


occupation,  but  as  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  tempted  the  cupidity  of  roving 
tribes.  It  became  necessary  that  armies 
be  maintained  to  repel  the  lawless  invad- 
ers and  thus  was  established  the  warrior 
caste,  utilized  afterward  for  the  purpose  # 
of  conquest.  Again,  in  all  nations  of 
antiquity  it  is  surprising  how  soon  men 
departed  from  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  to  the  worship  of  mythical  beings. 
There  must  be  some  one  to  stand 
as  the  interpreter  of  the  gods,  and  in 
this  way  was  e?tablished  the  calling  of 
the  priest.  In  Egypt  these  were  a  num- 
erous class  and  were  held  in  reverence 
and  awe  next  to  the  gods  themselves, 
whose  elaborate  worship  they  conducted. 

The  monotonous  sameness  of  the  coun- 
try tended  to  bind  the  people  together. 
There  were  no  rivers  and  mountains  to 
divide  them  into  districts  and  communi- 
ties with  clashing  interests.  For  over 
seven  hundred  miles  in  the  lower  course, 
the  Nile  does  not  receive  a  single  tribu- 
tary. The  conditions  were  also  favorable 
to  the  establishment  and  perpetuity  of  a 
monarchy;  and  the  patriarchal  govern- 
ment of  the  first  Pharaoh  was  soon  dis- 
placed by  a  monarchial  government  in 
which  the  king  was  revered  as  a  god 
during  his  life  and  at  his  death  was  enrolled 
among  them. 

The  chronology  of  early  Egypt  is  con- 
fused and  unreliable.  The  priests  handed 
down  traditions  of  a  very  ancient  origin 
of  the  government  and  people,  which 
were  not  only  conflicting  but  improbable. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  contempor- 
aneous kings  who  reigned  in  different 
parts  of  Egypt  were  included  in  their  lists 
and  the  fact  of  their  reigning  contempo- 
raneously not  noted. 

When  Herodotus,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  B.  C ,  traveled  in  Egypt, 
a  list  or  three  hundred  and  forty  one 
kings  was  read  to  him  by  the  priests, 
who  had  reigned  since  Menes  the  first 
mortal  king;  and  they  recited  the  tradi- 
tion that  Egypt  was  before  him  ruled  by 
several  dynasties  of  gods.  About  four 
centuries  later  when  Diodorus  was  in 
Egypt,  the  list  of  kings  was  now  four 
hundred  and  seventy;  from  these  data 
the  rule  of  Menes  is  thrust  back    from 
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twelve  to  sixteen  thousand  years  B.  C. 
The  wife  of  one  of  the  kings,  who  was 
left  a  widow,  is  said  to  have_  been  a 
favorite  of  two  succeeding  kings,  the 
first  of  whom  reigned  sixty-thrte  years, 
•        the  second  fifty-six. 

From  such  erroneous  data  only  this 
much  is  clear:  that  Egypt  was  settled 
very  anciently;  that  the  reigns  of  her 
kings  were  recorded,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  a  re- 
liable chronology. 

Yet  we  find  that  many  eminent  histori- 
ans grope  among  such  misleading  data 
in  preference  to  acknowledging  the  word 
of  God.  The  murky,  musty  traditions  are 
accepted  by  them,  which  thrusts  the  an- 
tiquity of  Egypt  ages  before  the  morn  of 
creation. 

From  sacred  history  we  learn  that  the 
Patriarch  Abraham  went  down  into 
Egypt  about  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  flood  ;  and  it  is  gener- 
ally conceded  by  those  who  accept  these 
truths  that  the  greatest  achievements  in 
art  and  science  are  of  a  later  date.  From 
sculptured  monuments  and  architectural 
piles,  temples,  etc., it  is  certain  thatof  the 
twenty-seven  lines  of  kings  who  are  re- 
corded as  ruling  in  Egypt,  those  who 
were  contemporaneous  with  and  immedi- 
ately following  Abraham  were  most 
illustrious.  Their  monuments  and  obe- 
lisks, pillars  and  temples  bearing  records 
of  their  conquests  and  deeds  still  remain, 
some  of  them  in  an  almost  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  Of  these  none  are  more 
noted,  than  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops 
called  the  "Miracle  in  Stone."  It  marks 
the  real  beginning  of  those  wonderful 
monumental  piles  and  is  at  once  the 
greatest,  most  wonderful  of  them  all.  By 
some  it  is  called  the  Stone-book  of  Abra- 
ham, and  is  thought  to  contain  a  proph- 
ecy of  the  history  of  the  world,  much  of 
which  has  been  fulfilled  Its  position  and 
design  show  on  intimate  knowledge  of 
geometry  and  astronomy  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  possessed  by  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians, at  least  not  before  they  were  in- 
structed by  Abraham,  who  declares  he 
was  instructed  by  God  previous  to  going 
to  Egypt  and  was  told  to  teach  them. 

Thus  we  learn  that  those  fragments  of 


knowledge  concerning  mathematics  and 
astronomy  which  were  obtained  from 
Egypt  by  the  Greeks  and  added  upon 
were  first  imparted  to  them  by  Abraham 
the  "Friend  of  God." 

The  kings  of  this  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding dynasties  carried  on  success- 
ful wars  not  only  in  the  countries 
of  Africa  bordering  Egypt,  but  also  made 
successive  campaigns  into  Arabia,  As- 
syria and  the  nations  of  the  east. 

Succeeding  this  period,  a  break  occurs 
in  the  monumental  records,  and  but  little 
is  known  of  Egypt's  history  for  nearly 
two  centuries. 

Following  this  was  another  bright  epoch 
of  brilliant  exploits  in  wars,  especially  in 
Nubia.  Trie  monuments  again  are  numer- 
ous recording  not  only  achievements  in 
war-like  pursuits,  but  also  representing 
scenes  from  social  life,  showing  great  ad- 
vancement in  the  art  of  civilization.  Sev- 
eral varieties  of  plows  are  pictured,  with 
various  details  of  farming  life,  wheat  in 
the  sheaf  and  carried  in  sacks  to  the  gran- 
ary, wine  pressed  out.  Flocks  and  herds 
are  shown,  butter  and  cheese  made.  In 
other  sculptures,  spinners  and  weavers 
are  seen  at  work.  The  smith,  the  glass- 
blower,  the  painter,  the  mason,  servants 
working  in  the  kitchen.  Also  various 
scenes  from  public  and  private  life. 

This  bright  epoch  was  succeeded  by  a 
rapid  decline  from  grandeur  marked  by 
strife  and  civil  commotion.  Encouraged 
by  the  declining  power  of  Egypt,  barbarian 
hordes  from  Syria  and  desert  Arabia,  over- 
ran the  country  and  founded  a  new  line 
of  rulers  called  the  Shepherd  Kings. 
These,  according  to  Manetho,iruled  for  a 
period  of  about  five  hundred  years,  and 
under  them  the  country  sank  to  a  half 
barbarous  condition,  during  which  its 
fame  was  virtually  extinguished.  During 
nearly  the  whole  time  the  native  princes 
were  in  almost  constant  revolt,  first  in 
Upper  and  then  in  Lower  Egypt,  the 
usual  ending  being  their  more  complete 
subjugation.  Until  at  last  Tuthmosis,  a 
Theban  King  gained  such  advantage 
over  them,  that  they  entered  into  a  com- 
pact to  take  their  flocks  and  leave  the 
country  forever. 

The  Theban  house  then  began  to  rule 
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in  all  Egypt,  founding  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty.  There  was  again  a  revival  of 
the  military  and  monumental  glory  of 
Egypt.  The  temples  were  rebuilt  and 
many  noted  sculptures  executed  which 
have  survived  the  ravages  of  time.  The 
successful  armies  of  Egypt  over- ran  the 
western  part  of  Asia,  even  as  far  as 
Assyria  and  the  Euphrates 

Ramses  II.,  surnamed  The  Great, 
second  King  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty, 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  He  first  brought  into  subjection 
all  the  neighboring  nations  who  resisted 
him,  and  then  directed  his  forces  against 
the  eastern  nations, 

Some  historians  claim  that  his  victor- 
ious armies  prevailed  against  the  nations 
of  the  east  to  the  Ganges  and  beyond,  but 
his  chief  campaigns  were  in  Ethiopia  and 
Syria,  and  it  is  certain  western  Asia  general- 
ly acknowledged  his  sway.  His  deeds  are 
recorded  on  the  monuments  in  all  parts  of 
Egypt.  In  Nubia,  two  temples  were  cut  in 
the  solid  yellow  sandstone,  and  before  one 
of  them,  four  immense  statues  of  him- 
self seated  on  thrones.  They  are  over 
seventy  feet  high,  twenty  five  feet  broad 
between  the  shoulders.  For  truthful- 
ness of  expression,  and  proportion  they 
are  not  perhaps  equaled  in  the  whole 
range  of  ancient  art. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  king  Men- 
epta  who  is  generally  accepted  by  his- 
torians as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  of 
Israel,  though  the  time  of  his  reign  does 
not  agree  with  the  Bible  Chronology. 
Israel  having  greatly  multiplied  in  the 
land  of  Goshen,  were  eventually  brought 
into  bondage  by  the  Egyptians,  and  were 
pressed  into  service  to  build  the  cities 
and  temples  of  the  kings.  Exodus  i,  n, 
says:  "They  built  for  Pharaoh  the  treasure 
cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses."  They 
were  greatly  oppressed,  and  God  raised 
up  a  deliverer  in  Moses,  who  had  been 
educated  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  but 
who  grew  up  nevertheless  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.  By  signs  and  wonders  was 
the  King  constrained  to  let  Israel  depart 
out  of  the  land,  "with  great  substance" 
as  the  Lord  had  promised  Abraham. 

The  people  were  then  said  to  number 
over  two  million.     These  passed  through 


the  Red  Sea  dry  shod,  while  the  num- 
erous army  that  Pharaoh  sent  to  bring 
them  back,  were  overwhelmed  in  try- 
ing to  follow. 

For  a  time  succeeding  this,  little  is 
heard  of  Egypt;  but  during  the  reign  of 
Ramses  III.,  it  regained  something  of  the 
glory  it  had  under  the  former  kings  of 
this  dynasty.  The  Amorites  and  Hittites 
are  mentioned  among  those  whom 
Ramses  III  conquered.  After  him 
reigned  eleven  kings,  all  by  the  name  of 
Ramses.  The  country  continued  gradu- 
ally to  decline.  The  monuments  contain 
no  record  of  great  deeds,  and  art  seemed 
to  go  into  decay.  Architecture  declined, 
and  foreign  influences  began  to  be  felt 
in  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  The 
influences  of  the  religious  orders  in- 
creased as  the  national  spirit  waned. 
And  a  dynasty  of  priests  ruled  who 
appeared  in  public  in  their  priestly  robes. 
One  of  these  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Solomon. 

Everywhere  was  the  power  of  disin- 
tegration at  work.  Partly  independent 
principalities  arose  in  different  parts  of 
Egypt.  The  priest  king  Pianiki,  by  aid 
from  Ethiopia,  succeeded  in  subverting 
the  kingdom  and  establishing  himself  up- 
on the  throne  though  the  real  governing 
power  was  vested  in  Ethiopia.  The 
country  was  divided  up  into  principalities 
whose  governors  were  vassals  of  Ethiopia. 

Shabak,  the  succeeding  king  of  this 
line  was  defeated  and  driven  back  into 
Ethiopia  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Sargon, 
and  the  native  princes  gladly  welcomed 
the  reign  of  Assyria,  as  preferable  to  that 
of  Ethiopia.  Though  there  was  some 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke, 
eventually  the  people  were  won  over  and 
until  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  at  Nine- 
veh acknowledged  the  sway  of  Assyria. 
Then  for  a  short  time  Ethiopia  again 
ruled,  to  be  driven  out  by  the  native 
princes  under  Pasmetik,  who  ruled 
vigorously  for  a  time,  and  under  him  and 
his  son  Egypt  regained  something  of  her 
former  glory.  But  the  glory  was  of 
brief  duration.  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  defeated  the  confederate 
powers  of  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Phoenicia. 
Afterward  the  western  nations  formed  a 
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confederacy  against  the  Cambyses  king  ed  and  became  a  province  of  Persia,  and 
of  Persia,  but  his  victorious  armies  over-  has  continued  a  subject  kingdom  to  the 
came  all  opposition.    Egypt  was  subvert-    ruling  nations  ever  since.       Mala  Waina. 
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The  brine  shrimp,  At  temiafertilis  ( Ver- 
ril),  is  a  tiny  crustacean  abounding  in  the 
water  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  They  fre- 
quent the  surface;  indeed  I  have  never 
taken  a  specimen  from  a  depth  beyond 
two  feet.  They  may  be  found  in  the  lake 
at  all  seasons,  though  they  are  most 
numerous  between  May  and  October.  I 
have  taken  them  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  water  was 
far  below  the  freezing  point;  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  concentrated  brine  of 
the  lake  never  freezes  The  females  greatly 
preponderate;  in  fact,  during  the  colder 
months  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
male.  In  the  latter  part  of  summer  the 
females  are  laden  with  eggs,  from  four  to 
sixteen  having  been  repeatedly  counted  in 
the  egg  pouch.  The  males  are  readily 
recognized  by  the  very  large  claspers  up- 
on the  head. 

The  artemiae  frequent  the  shores  during 
calm  weather,  but  rain  drives  them  into 
the  lake.  Oftentimes  they  congregate  in 
such  numbers  as  to  tint  the  water  over 
wide  areas.  They  are  capable  of  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  great  variation  in  the 
composition  of  the  water,  as  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  case  with  any  inhabitant  of 
the  Salt  Lake,  for  that  body  of  water  is 
subject  to  wide  fluctuations  in  bulk  and 
composition.  Aside  from  the  long  periods 
of  rising  and  falling  of  the  waters,  there 
are  great  annual  variations  caused  by  the 
relative  supply  of  water  through  rain  and 
snow-fall  and  the  loss  by  evaporation. 
Beside  the  annual  fluctuation,  the  lake  is  at 
present  steadily  falling,  and  the  waters  are 
consequently  growing  more  concentrated. 
I  have  specimens  of  artemia  gathered  from 
the  lake  in  September,  1892,  and  the 
water  taken  then  showed  on  analysis 
14,623.23  gr  lins  of  dissolved  solids  to  the 
imperial  gallon,  the  greater  part  of  this 
being  salt.  Indeed  I  have  captured  the 
creatures  in  the  evaporating  ponds  of  the 


salt  works,  where  the  brine  was  near  its 
point  of  saturation.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
accustom  them  to  a  diluted  medium  ;  I 
have  kept  them  alive  for  days  in  lake 
water  diluted  with  25,  50,  80,  and  90  per 
cent,  fresh  water,  and  from  eight  to 
eighteen  hours  in  fresh  water  only.  Of 
course  the  changes  from  brine  to  fresh 
water  were  made  gradually. 

As  to  their  food,  in  captivity  they  live 
upon  meat,  bread,  or  vegetables,  and  in 
fact  upon  almost  anything  in  the  nature  of 
food,  and  they  are  not  slow  in  attacking 
the  bodies  of  their  own  dead.  In  the  lake 
they  probably  subsist  on  the  organic  mat- 
ters carried  down  by  the  rivers,  upon  the 
marine  algae  which  flourish  about  the 
shores,  and  upon  the  dead  larvae  and  the 
pupa  cases  of  a  fly,  which  are  found  in 
the  water  in  great  numbers. 

During  a  cruise  upon  the  lake  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  present  year,  the  crustace 
ans  were  found  in  great  abundance.  When 
near  the  middle  of  the  lake,  with  a  small 
tow  net  we  soon  took  a  quart  of  the 
shrimps,  and  thereupon  resolved  upon  an 
experiment  the  subsequent  recital  of 
which  has  shocked  the  gastronomic  sen- 
sibilities of  some  of  my  dearest  friends. 
Reasoning  that  the  bodies  of  the  artemiae 
were  composed  largely  of  chitin,  we  con- 
cluded that  the  question  of  their  palata 
bility  was  at  least  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion. By  a  simple  washing  with  fresh 
water  the  excess  of  lake  brine  was  re- 
moved, after  which  the  snrimps  were 
cooked  with  no  accompaniments  save  a 
trifle  of  butter  and  a  suggestion  of  pepper. 
They  were  found  to  be  actually  deli 
cious.  If  the  artemiae  could  be  caught  and 
preserved  in  quantity,  I  doubt  not  they 
would  soon  be  classed  as  an  epicurean 
delicacy. 

The  mounting  of  the  crustaceans  for 
permanent  microscopical  use  is  by  no 
means  a  simple  undertaking,  most  of  the 
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ordinary  media  causing  the  delicate 
structure  to  become  distorted,  or  produc- 
ing such  a  transparency  as  to  render  the 
whole  object  invisible.  The  method  which 
I  now  use  is  to  mount  them  in  a  prepara- 
tion of  lake  water,  with  corrosive  subli- 
mate and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  Into  this  fluid  the  living  artemias 
are  transferred  directly  from  the  lake 
brine  ;  they  die  quickly,  but  in  so  doing 
spread  themselves  out  most  perfectly.  By 
this  method  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
get  the  mount  free  from  foreign  particles, 
but  this  is  but  a  slight  disadvantage. 
Before  mounting  I  make  a  very  shallow 
cell  of  hot  paraffin  and  balsam,  and  after 
the  cover-glass  is  in  position  I  ring  the 
edge  with  a  very  little  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, following  this  with  repeated  layers 
of  cement,  King's  preferred. 

The  popular  literature  of  the  day  still 
declares  that  no  living  thing  can  exist  in 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  perpetuation 
of  this  error  is  inexcusable.  It  is  true, 
but  very  few  species  of  animal  life  have 
been  found  in  the  concentrated  brine  of 
the  lake,  but  some  of  these  species  there 
abound.  Among  the  forms  of  life  already 
reported  as  existing   in  the  lake  I  have 


confirmed  the  presence  of  four  ;  1,  the 
Artemia  fertilis  (Verril)  ;  2,  the  larvae  of 
one  of  the  Tipulidae,  probably  Chironom- 
us  oceanicus  (Pack)  ;  3,  a  species  of 
Corixa,  probably  Corixa  decolor (Uhler); 
4,  larvae  and  pupae  of  a  fly.  Ephydra 
gracilis  (Pack).  Of  the  last-named  in- 
sect the  larvae  are  found  in  numbers  near 
the  shore,  and  the  pupa  cases  in  the 
spring  and  summer  wash  ashore  in  great 
numbers  ;  there  they  accumulate,  under- 
going decomposition  with  powerfully 
odorous  emanations. 

Much  has  been  said  at  different  times  as 
to  the  possibility  of  adapting  fish  to  a  life 
in  the  lake.  In  the  absence  of  all  experi- 
ment it  would  be  rash  to  conjecture, 
though  it  would  seem  unlikely  that 
fish  could  thrive  in  such  a  brine;  but  the 
fear  expressed  by  some,  that  even  if  fish 
could  be  accustomed  to  the  lake  they 
would  starve,  is  unfounded;  for  certainly 
the  food  supply  is  abundant.  The  vege- 
table life  of  the  lake  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  investigation  and  one  which  at  present 
is  practically  untouched  .—J.  E.  Talmage, 
Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  in  The  American 
Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  Decem- 
ber, i8g2. 
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About  an  hour's  walk  from  the  city  of 
Leipzig  in  Germany,  on  a  knoll  surround- 
ed by  a  few  shade  trees,  stands  a  stone 
monument  which  itself  would  scarcely 
attract  the  attention  of  a  stranger.  But 
when  one  learns  something  of  its  history 
and  why  it  was  placed  there,  it  becomes 
at  once  very  interesting,  and  the  observer 
gazes  about  him  and  tries  to  imagine  the 
beautiful  fields  with  which  he  is  surround- 
ed covered  with  thousands  of  men,  armed 
with  all  the  implements  of  warfare  and 
using  every  effort  to  destroy  each  other. 
This  small  monument  is  called  the 
Napoleon  Stone  and  was  erected  to  mark 
the  spot  where  Napoleon  stood  on  the 
nineteenth  of  October,  1813,  at  the 
Battle  of  Leipzig  and  saw  his  troops 
defeated  by  the  allied  armies  of  Rus- 
sia, Prussia  and    Bavaria  after  a  battle 


of  three  days  in  which  many  thous- 
ands were  killed.  This  battle  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  sanguinary  in 
European  history.  It  began  on  the  six- 
teenth of  October  ;  nothing  was  done 
on  the  seventeenth,  but  on  the  eigh- 
teenth hostilities  again  commenced  and 
lasted  untill  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth. 
What  is  now  a  very  busy  part  of  the 
city,  covered  with  fine  business  blocks 
and  beautiful  residences,  and  where  the 
principle  depot  of  the  place  now  stands, 
was  the  scene  of  this  fierce  struggle. 
Napoleon's  forces,  having  been  gradually 
driven  from  Dresden  and  Berlin,  had  all 
been  concentrated  at  this  point.  He 
knew  that  this  was  to  be  the  decisive  bat- 
tle, and  that  if  this  was  lost  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  regain  his  former 
prestige.      He  therefore  put  forth  every 
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effort  in  his  power,  but  his  former  good 
fortune  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him, and 
he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  odds 
which  were  brought  to  bear  against  him. 
At  last,  after  having  lost  a  great  many 
men  in  a  vain  attempt  to  hold  the  city,  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat. 

The  duty  of  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
army  was  entrusted  to  Prince  Poniatow- 
sky,  who  had  shortly  before  been  made 
a  marshal  of  the  Empire.  In  attempting 
to  perform  this  perilous  task,  he,  with 
a  small  body  of  men,  was  cut  off  from 
the  main  column  of  the  retreating  army 
by  the  bridge  over  the  river  Elster  being 
blown  up  by  the  enemy,  and  in  endeavor- 
ing to  swim  the  stream  on  horseback  he 
was  drowned.  There  is  also  a  small 
monument  at  this  place  to  mark  the  place 
where  the  brave  young  prince  lost  his 
life  in  attempting  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mand of  his  superior  officers. 

This  battle  was  one  of  many  which 
occurred  about  this  time,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  in  a  short  article  to  give  the 
cause  which  led  up  to  it.  Napoleon,  of 
course,  was  seeking  more  power  by 
bringing  the  surrounding  nations  under 
French  rule,  and  the  other  nations  had 
formed  an  alliance  to  thwart  him  in  his 
designs. 

The  noted  German  general,  Gebhard 
Blucher,  whose  name  will  always  be  re- 
membered with  that  of  Wellington  in 
connection  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
took  an  active  part  in  this  struggle,  and  a 
great  deal  of  credit  is  due  him  for  the 
victory  which  the  allied  powers  achieved 
over  the  enemy.  The  spot  where  he  was 
stationed  during  this  fight  was  within  ten 
minutes  walk  of  where  the  writer  of  this 
article  boarded  for  quite  a  length  of  time, 
and  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  visit  the 
place,  which  was  a  very  beautiful  one. 

From  this  time  on  until  the  eighteenth 
day  of  June,  1815,  when  he  met  his  final 
defeat  at  Waterloo,  Napoleon  never  re- 
gained his  former  power.  It  is  true  that 
after  his  return  from  St.  Helena,  he  was 
greeted  everywhere  with  delight  by  his 
former  admirers,  but  his  success  was  of 
but  short  duration,  and  his  influence  was 
small  compared  with  what  it  had  been. 
In  walking  over  these  places  where 


such  scenes  as  this  have  occurred,  where 
thousands  of  men  have  lost  their  lives 
simply  to  gratify  the  greed  or  the  ambi- 
tion of  some  despotic  ruler,  one  is  led  to 
wonder  why  it  is  that  such  things  ever 
have  occurred,  and  more  especially  to 
wonder  why  it  is  that  in  this  day  of  civili- 
zation the  disputes  of  nations  cannot  be 
settled  amicably  without  resort  to  such 
measures.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
nations  of  the  old  world  have  not  profited 
by  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  but  are  them- 
selves preparing  to  use  the  same  methods 
to  accomplish  their  purposes.       H.  J.  C. 


DIAMOND-CUTTING. 
Diamond  cutting  is  a  work  which  re- 
quires great  skill  and  endless  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  workman,  and  his  training 
is  long  and  severe,  for,  despite  the  ma- 
chinery which  is  used,  much  depends  up- 
on the  deftness  of  the  workman,  who  is 
handsomely  paid  for  his  trouble.  He  must 
be  able  to  tell  from  an  examination  of  the 
rough  stone  what  is  the  proper  treatment 
— that  is,  its  shape  and  the  number  of  its 
facets.  An  inferior  workman  can  spoil  a 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property  in 
half  a  minute.  But  the  difficulty  may  the 
more  easily  be  imagined  when  it  is  said  on 
good  authority  that  even  the  Kohinoor  has 
faults  from  the  connoisseur's  point  of  view. 
This  famous  jewel  was  so  clumsily  cut  by 
a  Venetian  named  Hortensio  Borgio  that 
it  was  reduced  from  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-three  carats  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  rendered  as  dull  as  a 
piece  of  rock  crystal.  It  was  afterward 
reduced  to  about  one  hundred  and  six 
carats,  and  even  now  still  retains  a 
vitreous  luster.  As  a  rule,  a  rough 
diamond  loses  seventy- five  per  cent,  of 
its  weight  in  cutting  and  polishing,  if  it 
is  to  be  turned  out  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  It  would  be  difficult  to  des- 
cribe a  diamond  factory  with  any  minute- 
ness. Sufficient  it  is  to  say  that  the 
operations,  though  limited  in  scope,  are 
of  the  most  delicate  nature. 

Diamonds  are  much  cheaper  than  they 
were  several  years  ago.  Formerly  the 
find  of  a  big  diamond  made  a  man 
wealthy,  but  now  he  does  not  get  near 
so  much  for  it. 
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XIX. 
CROSSING  THE  PLAINS  IN  1856. 

Early  in  the  ytar  1856  a  suitable  camp 
ground  was  selected  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  Iowa  City,  Iowa  Territory, 
which  at  that  time  contained  about  three 
thousand  inhabitants  and  was  the  western 
terminus  of  the  railroad  The  distance 
from  Iowa  City  to  Florence  (Old  Winter 
Quarters),  where  the  actual  journey  over 
the  plains  commenced,  was  two  hundred 
and  seventy  seven  miles,  the  road  the 
emigrants  traveled  in  1856. 

Early  in  May  the  emigrating  Saints 
began  to  assemble  in  Iowa  City  prepared 
to  cross  the  plains,  and  by  the'  twentieth 
of  that  month  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 
of  them  were  encamped  at  or  near  the 
place,  many  of  them  living  in  large  round 
tents,  each  capable  of  accommodating 
twenty  persons.  Every  lady  was  busy 
about  the  camp  and  the  rattling  of  the 
numerous  hand-carts  which  were  being 
provided  for  the  company  was  some- 
thing strange  and  novel  even  in  camp 
life. 

Elders  Wm.  H.  Kimball  and  Geo.  D. 
Grant  were  dispatched  into  Missouri  to 
purchase  cattle  and  horses  for  the  emigra- 
tion ;  they  arrived  in  Iowa  City  with 
their  first  herd  on  the  twentieth  of  May. 
Cattle  were  very  dear  on  the  frontiers  that 
spring ;  the  brethren  named  had  to  pay 
about  seventy-five  dollars  per  yoke  in 
the  vicinity  of  Weston,  Mo., and  then  they 
had  to  drive  them  three  hundred  miles  to 
the  outfitting  place,  which  meant  an  extra 
expense  of  nearly  ten  dollars  per  yoke  for 
oxen.  The  prices  for  young  stock  and 
cows  were  high  in  proportion  ;  and 
mules  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  per  head  delivered  in  Iowa  City. 
At  these  figures  Elders  Grant  and 
Kimball  secured  the  animals  needed  for 
the  three  first  handcart  companies.  Later 
in  the  season  the  cattle  prices  were 
lowered,  and  Elders  John  Van  Cott  and 
George  D.  Grant  succeeded  in  purchasing 
enough  to  fit  out  the  independent  hand- 
cart and  ordinary  dependent  companies, 
at  an  average  price  of  from  thirty-eight 
dollars  to  sixty-five  dollars  per  yoke  ; 
cows  were  purchased  for  about  sixteen 


dollars  per  head.  The  above  named 
brethren  also  contracted  for  young  stock 
to  supply  the  demand  at  reasonable 
figures. 

In  the  month  of  June,  Apostle  Erastus 
Snow  and  Daniel  Spencer  visited  the 
camp  near  Iowa  City,  and  gave  the 
brethren  in  charge  there  and  the  emi- 
grants generally  good  advice  Elder 
Chauncey  G.  Webb,  who  superintended 
the  making  of  the  hand-carts,  and  other 
Utah  Elders  were  there  also,  assisting  in 
the  organization  and  outfitting  of  the  dif- 
ferent companies. 

The  manufacturing  of  hand-carts  was 
something  necessarily  new,  and  inex- 
perienced men  had  to  be  selected  to 
superintend  their  making.  This  after- 
wards became  a  cause  of  very  much  an- 
noyance and  delay.  Instead  of  making 
the  carts  of  well-seasoned  timber  of  good 
proportions,  they  were  made  of  inferior 
material,  and  the  time  being  precious, 
they  also  had  to  be  manufactured  in  a 
hurry,  and  of  such  timber  as  could  be 
secured  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

While  the  emigrants  were  waiting  on 
the  camp  ground,  near  Iowa  City,  for  the 
hand  carts  to  get  ready,  the  citizens  of  the 
surrounding  country  offered  them  good 
wages  if  they  would  stay  and  work  for 
them.  They  were  told  that  if  they  re- 
mained one  year,  they  could  easily  earn 
a  good  team  and  wagon,  also  a  cow  or 
two,  and  thus  be  able  to  cross  the  plains 
the  next  year  with  comparative  ease. 
These  opportunities  influenced  a  few, 
who  remained  behind,  or  left  the  com- 
panies as  they  journeyed  through  Iowa; 
but  the  majority  were  steadfast  in  their 
determination  to  make  the  overland  jour- 
ney in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Church. 

Besides  Iowa  City,  Florence,  Nebraska 
Territory,  was  made  an  outfitting  place 
for  the  Mormon  emigration  of  1856;  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  emigrants,  prin- 
cipally those  who  had  resided  temporarily 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  other  places,  came 
up  the  Missouri  River  to  this  point,  thus 
saving  the  overland  travel  through  Iowa. 
The  emigration  across  the  p'ains  in 
1856,  commenced   from   Florence  on  the 
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fifth  of  June,  when  the  first  wagon  com- 
pany, in  charge  of  Elder  Philemon  C. 
Merrill,  left  that  place  for  the  valley,  with 
about  two  hundred  passengers,  including 
a  number  of  returning  missionaries,  both 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

A  few  days  later  the  second  wagon 
company  left  Florence  in  charge  of  Elder 
Knud  Petersen.  The  company  contained 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  Scandinavian 
Saints,  most  of  whom  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  the  year  previous  on  the  ship 
John  J.  Boyd.  It  also  included  fourteen 
wagons  with  English  emigrants. 

The  third  wagon  company,  which  left 
Florence  some  time  after  the  Scandina- 
vian company,  consisted  mainly  of  Brit- 
ish Saints,  who  had  stopped  temporarily 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  earn  means  where- 
with to  continue  the  journey  to  the  valley. 
This  company  was  in  charge  of  Elder 
John  Banks. 

When  these  three  companies  left  Flor- 
ence they  had  together  about  eight  hun- 
dred passengers,  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five wagons  and  one  thousand  and  fifty 
head  of  cattle. 

The  advance  portion  of  Captain  Mer- 
rill's company  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City 
on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  after  which 
the  wagons  rolled  in  almost  daily  until 
the  eighteenth,  when  the  last  of  the  com 
pany  arrived  safe  and  well. 

Capt.  Petersen's  company  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City  on  the  twentieth  of  September 
and  on  the  first  of  October  the  advance 
portion  of  Elder  Banks'  company  (gener- 
ally called  the  St.  Louis  company)  ar- 
rived in  the  city ;  the  most  of  this  com- 
pany arrived  on  the  following  day,  and 
the  remainder  a  few  days  later. — Deserel 
JVezvs,  Vol.  VI,  pages  173,  176,  189,  229, 
243,  245,  254 ;  Millennial  Star,  Vol. 
XVIII,  pages  125,  333,  489,  637,  812. 

Captain  Edmund  Ellsworth  assisted  by 
Elders  John  Oakley  and  William  Butler 
started  from  the  camp  ground  near 
Iowa  City  on  the  ninth  of  June,  with  a 
company  of  hand-cart  emigrants  number- 
ing two  hundred  and  seventy-five  souls. 
On  the  eleventh  Captain  Daniel  D.  Mc- 
Arthur  left  with  the  second  hand-cart 
company,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  souls,  of  whom  one  hundred 


and  four  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
ship  Samuel  Curling.  Elders  Truman 
Leonard  and  Spicer  W.  Crandall  were 
assistants  to  Captain  McArthur.  The 
two  companies  numbering  four  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  souls,  traveled  with  one 
hundred  hand  c>rts,  five  wagons,  twelve 
oxen,  four  mules  and  twenty-five  tents. 
They  were  provided  with  provisions  only 
to  Florence,  where  they  anticipated  a 
sixty  days'  supply  from  the  valley.  On  the 
second  day  out  from  Iowa  City  the  com- 
pany, while  traveling  over  a  sandy  tract 
of  country,  was  enveloped  in  a  hurricane 
of  dust,  such  as  had  seldom  visited  the 
people  of  Iowa;  yet  the  pilgrims  never 
murmured  but  tugged  away  at  their 
hand-carts  making  an  uninterrupted 
march  of  twelve  miles.  Elder  Ferguson, 
who  visited  their  camp  after  they  had 
traveled  thirty-five  miles,  reported,  that 
though  their  first  two  days  travel  were 
good  marches  for  strong  men,  consider- 
ing the  sandy  roads,  he  never  visited  a 
camp  of  traveling  Saints  so  cheerful  and 
universally  happy.  Some  of  the  emi- 
grants who  were  sick  when  they  started 
from  Iowa  City  had  already  begun  to  re- 
cover, and  the  weak  and  feeble  men 
gathered  strength  as  they  marched 
along. 

The  two  companies  which  kept  close 
together  all  the  way,  arrived  in  Florence 
July  17th,  in  fine  health  and  spirits,  sing- 
ing as  they  came  along.  "One  would 
not  think  that  they  had  come  from  Iowa 
City,"  writes  Elder  J.  H.  Latey,  "a  long 
and  rough  journey  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  miles,  except  by  theirdust- 
stained  garments  and  sun-burned  faces. 
My  heart  is  gladdened  as  I  write  this,  for 
methinks  I  see  their  merry  countenances 
and  buoyant  step,  and  the  strains  of  the 
hand-cart  song  (a  song  composed  by 
Elder  John  D.  T.  McAllister,  commencing 
thus,  "Some  must  push  and  some  must 
pull")  seem  ringing  in  my  ears  like 
sweet  music  heard  at  eventide  or  in  a 
dream.  The  first  company  had  among 
its  members  the  Birmingham  band,  and 
though  but  young  performers,  they 
played  really  very  well,  far  superior  to 
anything  to  be  found  this  far  west." 

After    stopping  three  days    to   repair 
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hand-carts  and  lay  in  fresh  supplies  of 
provisions,  Capt.  Ellsworth's  company 
continued  the  journey  from  the  vicinity 
of  Florence  on  the  twentieth  of  July. 
Capt.  McArthur  followed  with  his  com- 
pany on  the  twenty-fourth. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September  Capt. 
Ellsworth's  train  met  Parley  P.  Pratt's 
company  of  missionaries,  as  the  hand- 
cart company  was  traveling  slowly  up  the 
hill  west  of  Green  River.  As  the  two 
companies  approached  each  other,  the 
camp  of  missionaries  formed  in  line,  and 
gave  three  loud  hosannahs  with  the 
waving  ot  hats,  which  was  heartily  led 
by  Apostle  Parley  P.  Pratt.  This  was 
responded  to  by  loud  greetings  from  the 
Saints  of  the  hand-cart  train  who  unitedly 
made  the  hills  and  valleys  resound  with 
shouts  of  gladness.  The  missionaries  in- 
quired why  no  word  had  reached  the 
valley  about  the  handcart  emigrants. 
The  answer  was :  "We  have  out-traveled 
every  other  company ;  not  one  has 
passed  us  ;  no,  not  even  a  solitary  horse- 
man ;  consequently  we  have  to  carry  our 
own  report,  and  we  should  have  been 
here  sooner  if  the  teams  which  carry  the 
heavy  luggage  could  have  traveled  any 
faster."  The  hand  cart  emigrants  were 
very  cheerful  and  happy  and  after  being 
blessed  by  the  missionaries  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  the  two  companies  continued 
their  journey  in  opposite  directions  re- 
joicing. On  the  same  day  Capt.  Mc- 
Arthur's  train  met  the  same  company  of 
missionaries. 

In  the  evening  of  Sept.  26th  it  was  re- 
ported in  Salt  Lake  City  that  Capt.  Ed- 
mund Ellsworth's  company  was  encamp- 
ed at  the  Willow  Springs  for  the  night. 
Consequently,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  Presi- 
dents Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
and  Daniel  H.  Wells,  and  many  other 
citizens  in  carriages,  and  several  gentle- 
men and  ladies  on  horseback  with  a  part 
of  Capt.  H.  B.  Clawson's  company  of 
lancers,  and  the  brass  bands  under  Capt. 
William  Pitt,  left  the  President's  Office  at 
nine  a.  m.  with  the  view  of  meeting 
and  escorting  the  emigrants  into  the 
city.  When  within  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  Little  Mountain,  President 
Young  ordered  the  party  to  halt  until  the 


handcarts  should  arrive,  and  with  Presi- 
dent Kimball  drove  on  to  meet  them. 
Soon  the  anxiously  expected  train  came 
in  sight  led  by  Capt.  Ellsworth  on  foot, 
and  with  two  aged  veterans  pulling  the 
front  cart,  followed  by  a  long  line  of  carts 
attended  by  the  old,  middle-aged  and 
young  of  both  sexes.  When  opposite  the 
escorting  party  a  halt  was  called,  and 
their  captain  introduced  the  new  comers 
to  Presidents  Young  and  Kimball.  This 
was  followed  by  the  joyous  greeting  of 
relatives  and  friends,  and  an  unexpected 
treat  of  melons.  While  thus  regaling, 
Capt.  Daniel  D.  McArthur  came  up  with 
his  hand-cart  company  they  having  tra 
veled  that  day  from  the  east  base  of  the 
Big  Mountain. 

From  the  place  of  halting  to  the  public 
square  in  the  Sixteenth  Ward  (now  the 
University  site)  the  following  order  of 
march  was  observed,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Captain  Clawson  :  1,  Lancers  ; 
2,  Ladies  on  horseback  ;  3,  Presidents 
Young's,  Kimball's  and  Wells'  carriages; 
4,  the  Bands  ;  5,  Captains  Ellsworth  and 
McArthur's  companies ;  6,  Citizens  in 
carriages  and  on  horseback.  The  line 
of  march  was  scarcely  taken  up  before  it 
began  to  be  met  by  men,  women  and 
children  on  foot,  on  horses,  and  in 
wagons,  thronging  out  to  see  and  wel- 
come the  first  hand-cart  companies,  and 
the  numbers  rapidly  increased  until  the 
living  tide  lined  and  thronged  South 
Temple  Street. 

The  procession  reached  the  Sixteenth 
Ward  Square  about  sunset,  when  the 
lancers,  bands  and  carriages  were  formed 
in  a  line  facing  the  line  of  hand-carts  ; 
and  after  a  few  remarks  by  President 
Young,  accompanied  by  his  blessing,  the 
spectators  and  escort  retired,  and  the 
companies  pitched  their  tents  at  the  end 
of  a  walk  and  pull  of  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred miles. 

Thus  it  had  been  practically  demon- 
strated that  it  was  possible  for  men  and 
women  to  cross  the  plains  and  mountains 
pulling  their  own  baggage  in  hand-carts. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  overland 
travel  had  such  a  feat  been  attempted  and 
perhaps  never  thought  of  by  any  mortal 
being,  until  President  Young  inaugurated 
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the  plan — novel  and  doubtful  as  it  appear- 
ed to  many.  But  so  far  it  had  proven  a 
success.  The  companies  under  Captains 
Ellsworth  and  McArthur  had  performed 
the  long  journey  from  Iowa  City  to  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  with  less 
than  the  average  amount  of  mortality  at- 
tending ox-trains ;  and  the  emigrants, 
though  somewhat  fatigued,  stepped  out 
with  alacrity  to  the  last,  and  appeared 
buoyant  and  cheerful.  They  had  often 
traveled  twenty-five  and  thirty  miles  in  a 
day,  and  would  have  come  through  in  a 
much  shorter  time,  had  they  not  been 
obliged  to  wait  upon  the  slow  motion  of 
the  oxen  attached  to  the  few  wagons  con- 
taining the  tents  and  provisions  of  the 
companies.  In  order  to  cheer  and  en- 
courage the  emigrants  by  example  as 
well  as  by  precept,  Captain  Ellsworth 
walked  the  entire  distance.  {Millennial 
Star,  Vol.  XVIII,  pages  489,  638,  812,  863; 
Desetet  News,  Vol.  VI,  pages  173,  237.) 
On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  Daniel 
Spencer  organized  another  company  near 
Iowa  City,  numbering  about  three  hun- 
dred passengers,  principally  from  Wales, 
who  accompanied  Elder  Dan  Jones  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  ship  Samuel 
Curling.  Elder  Edward  Bunker  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  them,  assisted 
by  David  Grant,  George  W.  Davis  and 
John  Parry  as  captains  of  hundreds  This 
company  rolled  out  from  the  camp  ground 
near  Iowa  City  on  the  twenty-third  of 
June,  and  arrived  in  Florence  on  the 
nineteenth  of  July.  There  the  emigrants 
tarried  a  few  days  to  repair  their  hand- 
carts, and  to  take  in  a  fresh  supply  of 
provisions,  etc.;  on  the  thirtieth  of  July 
they  set  out  for  their  long  journey  across 
the  plains.  One  month  later  (on  the  thir- 
tieth of  August)  they  passed  Scott's 
Bluffs,  and  finally  arrived  safe  and  well  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  second  of  October. 
Millennial  Star,  Vol.  XVIII,  pages  4S9, 
638,  767 ;  Deseret  News,  Vol.  VI,  page 

245-) 

On  the  fifteenth  of  July,  the  fourth  hand- 
cart company  left  the  camp  ground  near 
Iowa  City,  in  charge  of  James  G.  Willie. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  the  last  two  hand- 
cart companies  of  the  season  (designated 
as  the  fifth   and  sixth  companies)  moved 


out  from  the  camp  ground  and  started 
for  the  west,  under  the  leadership  of  Ed- 
ward Martin.  On  the  thirtieth,  Wm.  B. 
Hodgetts,  started  from  the  vicinity  of 
Iowa  City,  with  about  thirty  wagons,  and 
on  the  first  of  August,  Captain  John  A. 
Hunt  left  in  charge  of  the  last  train.  Wil- 
liam Walker,  with  ten  wagons,  laden 
with  a  portion  of  P.  E.  Fund  baggage, 
made  up  the  rear  of  the  emigration  of 
1856. 

The  detailed  account  of  Captain  Willie's 
and  Martin's  hand-cart  companies,  and 
Captain  Hodgetts'  and  Hunt's  wagon 
trains  will  constitute  the  next  chapter  on 
Church  emigration. 

Besides  the  companies  already  men- 
tioned, several  other  trains  crossed  the 
plains  with  emigrating  Saints  in  1856. 
Among  them  was  one  led  by  Elders  Pres- 
ton and  Thomas,  who  returned  from  a 
mission  to  Texas  with  a  company  of 
Saints.  They  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
on  the  twelfth  of  September,  together 
with  Wm.  S.  Godbe's  train  of  seven 
freight  wagons.  On  the  nineteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  rear  of  Benjamin  Clapp's 
company  arrived  in  the  city,  the  advance 
portion  having  arrived  on  the  same  day 
as  Captain  Thomas'. 

On  the  eleventh  of  October,  Captain 
Croft  and  another  company  of  Saints, 
mostly  from  Texas  and  the  Cherokee 
lands  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City;  on  the 
fourth  of  November  O.  P.  Rockwell  ar- 
rived in  charge  of  seven  wagons,  four  of 
which  had  the  remnants  of  Almon  W. 
Babbit's  goods  which  Brother  Rockwell 
had  successfully  brought  through  the 
country  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

On  the  ninth  of  November,  A.  O. 
Smoot's  company  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  This  train,  which  commenced  the 
journey  across  the  plains  from  Atchison, 
Kansas,  brought  to  the  valley  eighty-eight 
souls,  and  consisted  of  forty-two  wagons, 
one  carriage,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  oxen,  six  cows,  and  fifteen  mules  and 
horses.  Among  the  articles  brought  in 
by  Captain  Smoot  was  a  steam  engine 
for  President  Young,  also  books  and  dry 
goods  from  England,  and  some  goods 
which  had  been  cached  or  stored  away  in 
previous  years.     {Millennial  Star,    Vol. 
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XVIII,  pages  618,  637,  812,  253,  229,  221; 
Deseret  News,  Vol.  VI,  pages  258,  285, 
277.) 

On  the  third  of  September,  Franklin 
D.  Richards,  Daniel  Spencer,  Cyrus  H. 
Wheelock,  John  Van  Cott,  George  D. 
Grant,  William  H.  Kimball,  Joseph  A. 
Young,  Chauncey  G.  Webb,  William  C. 
Dunbar,  James  McGaw,  Dan  Jones,  John 
D.  T.  McAllister,  Nathaniel  H.  Felt  and 
James  Ferguson,  left  Winter  Quarters  or 
Florence  for  the  valley;  George  D.  Grant 
was  appointed  captain  of  the  company. 
Apostle  Erastus  Snow  accompanied  the 
brethren  as  far  as  a  camping  place  three 
miles  west  of  the  Elkhorn,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  started  out  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  States,  having  completed  his 
business  with  the  emigration.  On  the 
sixth  the  missionaries  overtook  John  A. 
Hunt's  company  of  wagons  and  nooned 
with  them  about  ten  miles  east  of  the 
Loup  Fork.  In  the  evening  of  the  seventh 
they  pulled  up  with  Edward  Martin's 
hand-cart  company,  the  rear  of  the  P.  E. 
Fund  emigration  for  the  season,  about 
forty  miles  from  the  Loup  Fork.  His 
company  was  then  in  excellent  spirits 
and  though  he  had  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  feeble  emigrants,  the  health  of  the 
camp  was  very  good  at  that  time.  About 
ten  miles  further  west  the  missionaries 
overtook  Captain  Hodgett's  camp.  On 
the  ninth,  they  met  two  brethren  from 
Captain  Willie's  hand-cart  company,  in 
search  of  thirty  head  of  cattle  that  had 
strayed  away  from  their  camp  about  fifty 
miles  in  advance.  On  the  same  day 
Apostle  Richards  and  others  visited  Fort 
Kearney,  where  they  received  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  news,  which  previously  had 
reached  them  of  the  attack  of  the  Chey- 
enne Indians  on  Mr.  Babbit's  train;  and 
in  leaving  the  fort  they  met  a  soldier  who 
informed  them  of  the  killing  by  Indians 
of  Thomas  Margetts  and  others.  On  the 
twelfth,  the  missionaries  overtook  and 
camped  with  Captain  Willie's  hand-cart 
company,  at  North  Bluff  Creek.  This 
company  was  considerably  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  their  oxen  which  they  had 
failed  to  recover,  but  they  were  neverthe- 
less feeling  well  and  in  their  journeying 
averaged  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  miles  a 


day.  At  this  point  the  missionaries  forded 
the  Platte  from  the  north  to  the  south 
side,  and  were  closely  followed  by  the 
hand-carts.  "Never  was  there  a  more 
soul-stirring  sight  than  the  happy  passage 
of  this  company  over  that  river,"  writes 
Franklin  D.  R'chards  and  Daniel  Spen- 
cer; "several  of  the  carts  were  drawn  en- 
tirely by  women,  and  every  heart  was  glad 
and  full  of  hope."  The  missionaries 
spent  the  afternoon  of  the  fifteenth  with 
Abraham  O.  Smoot's  company  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  Ash  Hollow.  On 
the  sixteenth,  (thirty-seven  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  Smoot's  company,)  they  camped 
with  Orrin  P.  Rockwell,  who  had  five 
wagons  and  eleven  yoke  of  oxen  in 
charge,  in  addition  to  three  families, 
whom  he  had  turned  back  towards  Lara- 
mie, deeming  it  unsafe  for  them  to  pass 
on.  Brother  Rockwell  accompanied  the 
brethren  to  Fort  Laramie,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  nineteenth.  On  the  twenty- 
third  they  parted  with  Captain  Dan  Jones, 
who  tarried  behind;  the  following  day 
they  nooned  with  Patriarch  John  Smith 
and  two  other  brethren  who  had  come 
out  with  flour  for  the  companies;  this  was 
near  Independence  Rock.  Brother  Smith 
returned  with  them  the  same  evening, 
and  about  eight  miles  further  west,  they 
met  Apostle  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  company 
of  missionaries  going  to  the  States.  On 
the  twenty-seventh,  fifteen  miles  east  of 
the  Pacific  Springs,  they  nooned  with 
William  Smith  and  two  other  brethren 
from  Farmington,  with  two  wagons  and 
flour  for  the  companies;  these  brethren 
were  counseled  to  cache  their  flour  and  go 
on  to  meet  Captain  Willie  and  company, 
which  they  agreed  to  do.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth,  the  brethren  camped  with  Brother 
Talcott,  who  also  had  flour  for  the  com- 
panies. He  was  also  counseled  to  cache 
his  flour  and  go  on  with  his  teams  to  help 
Captain  Willie.  On  the  twenty-ninth  the 
missionaries  camped  with  Brother  Croft's 
company.  On  the  first  of  October,  at 
Bridger,  they  were  welcomed  by  Major 
Burton  and  a  small  party  of  mountain 
boys,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
they  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City.  {Deseret 
News,  Vol.  VI,  pages  258,  245.) 

Andrew  Jenson. 
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Near  the  middle  of  July,  1891,  our 
party  of  three,  comprising  two.  "Mor- 
mon" Elders  who  had  been  granted 
temporary  leave  of  absence  from  their 
British  fields  of  missionary  labor,  and 
myself,  found  ourselves  in  Geneva,  en- 
joying a  visit  only  too  briet  with  two 
other  Utah  missionaries  in  that  historic 
town. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  a  few 
fleecy  clouds  which  had  been  hanging 
about  the  mountain  peaks  during  the 
day,  disappeared,and  in  the  distance,  the 
hoary  crest  of  Mont  Blanc  revealed  it- 
self. Ourjoyatthis  sight  of  the  snowy 
monarch  found  demonstrative  means  of 
expression,    and   we   laid   our   plans  to 


1 — The  Mek  de  Glace  Glacier;   View  from 
montanvert. 

visit  the  mountain  at  the  first  opportunity, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
glaciers  in  the  vicinity.  A  few  days 
later  we  bade  adieu  to  lovely  Geneva, 
and  to  our  friends  there  stationed,  who 
had  done  so  much  to  make  our  short 
visit  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  set  our 
faces  toward  the  realms  of  Alpine  ice. 
What  follows  is  mainly  a  ..transcript  of 
notes  written  at  the  times  and  places  of 
our  visits. 

A  two  hours  ride  brought  us  to  Cluses, 
— a  dirty  town,  inhabited  partly  by  watch- 
makers, but  principally  by  inn-keepers 
and  other  conspirators  against  the  pecuni- 
ary   well-being    of     innocent    travelers. 


Most  of  the  trades  people  we  would  call 
street-venders,  their  wares  being  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  open  streets.  The 
best  of  these  out-door  merchants  possess 
a  stand  with  a  canvas  canopy,  but  the 
majority  of  them  ply  their  trade  with  only 
a  piece  of  sacking  between  their  goods 
and  the  dusty  ground,  and  with  no  cover- 
ing at  all.  We  entered  a  refreshment 
room,  an  uninviting  place  it  proved  to  be, 
and  called  for  crackers  and  lemonade. 
The  attendant  brought  what  we  wanted, 
and  in  addition,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and 
she  appeared  much  surprised  when  we 
handed  back  the  last-named  unused.  It 
has  excited  wonder  on  many  occasions, 
that  we,  men  as  we  appear  to  consider 
ourselves,  never  order  spirits  with 
our  soda-water,  nor  wine  at  table 
d'hote,  and  that  we  always  take  a  non- 
smoking compartment  on  the  train. 

After  a  short  stop  at  Cluses,  we  set  out 
for  Chamounix,  this  time  traveling  by 
the  diligence,  a  large,  two-storied  coach 
drawn  by  five  horses.  The  ride  through 
the  Alpine  canyons  was  deeply  interest- 
ing ;  the  scenery  is  grand  and  awe- 
inspiring.  Without  doubt,  the  Alps 
rival  the  Rockies  in  colossal  structure 
and  stern  beauty,  though  possibly  not  in 
the  more  precipitous  and  jagged  features 
of  mountain  architecture.  Approaching 
Chamounix, we  had  an  excellent  view  of 
several  of  the  glaciers  and  of  the  Mont 
Blanc  chain  of  mountains. 

In  one  of  the  streets  of  the  town  is  the 
famous  group  statue  by  Salmson  of 
Geneva,  representing  Sassure  the  scientist 
led  by  Balmat  the  guide,  ascending  the 
mountain.  The  monument  is  so  placed 
that  the  figures  are  looking  toward  the 
actual  summit,  and  the  guide  is  in  the 
attitude  of  pointing  thereto.  Long  after 
the  sun  had  left  the  valleys,  the  peaks 
were  still  brilliantly  illuminated.  Mont 
Blanc  seemed  now  to  have  changed  his 
crown  of  snow  for  one  of  gold,  as  he 
towered  like  an  emperor  in  a  council  of 
kings. 

The  following  morning  at  an  early 
hour  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  glaciers, 
following  the  mountain  path  amidst  a 
profusion  of  Alpine  flowers,    a-foot  and 
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alone  by  ourselves,  in  spite  of  the  press- 
ing offers  of  mule  service  and  guides. 
Guides  of  every  description  swarm  here, 
and  they  seem  to  think  that  people  travel 
in  these  parts  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
dispensing  fees.  The  trail  led  us  to  the 
height  known  as  the  Montanvert,  over- 
looking the  greatest  of  the  glaciers,  the 
famous  Mer  de  Glace,  or  "sea  of  ice." 
Above  the  Montanvert  the  glacier  is  so 
named,  below  it  is  known  as  the  Glacier 
des  Bois. 

After  a  brief  enjoyment  of  the  birds  eye 
view  obtainable  from  the  eminence  (see 
photograph  No  i.)we  descended  to  the 
glacier  itself.  And  here  let  us  consider 
the  nature  and  cause  of  these  wonderful 
phenomena  in  ice.  A  glacier  may  be 
defined  as  a  stream  or  river  of  ice 
extending  from  the  snow-cap  on  the 
mountain  tops,  down  the  slopes  and 
canyons,  and  invading  the  valleys  below. 
Glaciers  are  formed  in  acordance  with 
the  laws  controlling  the  circulation  Or 
matter  upon  the  earth  ;  and  they  exist 
only  in  regions  where  the  following  con- 
ditions prevail :  1,  The  mountain  peaks 
must  extend  into  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow ;  2,  The  atmosphere  must  be  well 
charged  with  moisture  ;  this  condition 
will  add  to  the  snow-fall  and  decrease  the 
loss  by  evaporation  ;  3,  The  temperature 
must  be  variable,  permitting  alternate 
thawing  and  freezing  of  the  snow.  No- 
where else  outside  the  frigid  zone  are 
these  conditions  known  to  prevail  so 
generally  as  in  the  Alps. 

As  the  glacial  streams  move  down  the 
canyons  they  flow  together,  as  rivulets 
unite  to  form  rivers.  The  motion  of 
glaciers  is  slow  but  constant.  The  ac- 
cumulating snows  at  the  source  exert  a 
downward  pressure,  and  gravity  lends 
aid  sufficient  to  maintain  the  descent.  In 
1827,  a  hut  was  built  on  the  surface  of  the 
Aar  Glacier,  in  the  Alps;  it  was  observed 
by  those  who  visited  the  place  from 
year  to  year  that  the  structure  was 
descending  the  canyon;  and  by  care- 
ful measurements  the  rate  of  the  ice  flow 
was  determined.  Dr.  Tyndall  has  made 
many  observations  and  experiments  on 
glacier  movements,  and  to  him  we  owe 
much  of  our  present  knowledge  upon  the 


subject.  In  the  Alps  the  mean  daily  flow 
varies  from  one  to  three  feet;  in  the  gla- 
ciers of  Greenland  the  motion  is  more 
rapid  owing  to  the  greater  depth  of  the 
Arctic  ice  streams. 
The  mass  ofthe  glacier,  however,  does 
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2. — Glacier  Peaks  (seeacs)  on  the  Glacier  des 
Bossons. 

not  move  in  all  parts  alike;  the  central 
portions  descend  more  rapidly  than  the 
sides;  the  surface  flows  faster  than  the 
bottom,  and  in  these,  as  in  other  respects, 
the  glacier  is  seen  to  follow  the  laws  of 
river  motion. 

To  return  to  our  own  experiences  on 
the  Mer  de  Glace — having  reached  the 
edge  of  the  stream  we  had  to  clamber 
over  the  line  of  boulders  and  other  debris 
constituting  the  lateral  moraine.  Along 
each  side  the  glacier  is  fringed  with  loose 
material,  which  falls  upon  the  ice  from 
overhanging  cliffs,  and  descends  through 
gullies  that  lead  to  the  stream.  The  down- 
ward movement  of  the  glacier  converts 
this  deposit  into  a  continuous  line.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  glacier,  medial  mor- 
aines are  encountered;  these  are  caused 
by  the  joining  of  the  inside  lateral  mor- 
aines of  the  glacier  tributaries.  All  of 
this  loose  matter  is  deposited  at  the 
mouth  as  a  terminal  moraine. 

On  the  ice  we  found  good  use  for  our 
alpenstocks  as  also  for  the  coarse  woolen 
socks  which  were  put  on  outside  the 
shoes  to  prevent  slipping.  Among  the 
first  features  to  attract  our  attention  on 
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the  surface  of  the  glacier  were  the  many 
projections  or  glacier  needles,  entirely 
dispelling  the  popular  illusion  that  the 
glacier  surface  is  necessarily  smooth. 

We  were  surprised  at  the  number  of 
fissures  in  the  ice.  Marginal  fissures  ex- 
tend from  the  edge  upward  and  in- 
ward; caused  probably  by  tension  result- 
ing from  the  pull  of  the  last-moving 
central  portions  upon  the  slower  side 
parts.  Where  the  stream  passes  over 
an  angle  in  its  bed  leading  to  a  greater 
slope,  transverse  fissures  are  produced; 
and  where  the  ice  spreads  laterally, longi- 
tudinal cracks  are  (ormed.  Having 
gained  the  opposite  side  of  the  glacier, 
we  clambered  over  the  moraine  up  to  the 
mountain  trail,  and  soon  reached  the 
Chapeau,  traversing  on  our  way  the 
Mauvais  Pas,  a  narrow  ledge  along  the 
face  of  rocky  walls,  with  niches  cut  for 
the  feet  and  an  iron  rod  for  holding  by  the 
hands. 

We  passed  around  to  visit  the  terminal 
moraine  at  the  glacier  mouth.  Evidence 
was  abundant  to  prove  that  at  times  the 
glacier  had  extended  further  into  the 
valley.     The  position   of  the   lower  end 


3. — Crossing  a  Cbevasse  on  the  Glacier  des 
Bossons. 

will  depend  upon  the  prevailing  tempera- 
ture, and  upon  the  supply  of  ice.  The 
terminal  moraine  consists  of  a  vast  mass 
of  unsorted  and  unstratified  debris.  The 
melting  ice  forms  this  and  neighboring 
glaciers    form    tributaries    of   the  Arve, 


which  in  turn  become  a  part  of  the  azure 
Rhone. 

As  we  descended  to  the  valley  the  road 
improved  in  quality.  We  halted  at  a  small 
hostelry  for  supper,  and  there  enjoyed  a 
good  mealand  many  amusing  experiences. 
The  people  of  the  house  were  jovial  and 
kind,  but  our  language  was  strange  to 
them,  and  their  patois  was  equally  unin- 
telligible to  us.  One  of  our  party  under- 
took to  call  for  wild  strawberries  and 
cream,  the  attendant  brought  him  pota- 
toes and  sausage;  nothing  daunted,  he 
tried  again,  and  this  time  got  Limburger 
cheese  of  the  richest  sort. 

Our  next  trip  took  us  to  the  Glacier 
des  Bossons — an  hour's  journey  from 
Chamounix,  along  a  trail  bordered  by 
Alpine  roses.  The  surface  of  this  glacier 
is  far  more  uneven  than  'hat  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace;  huge  projecting  peaks,  to  which 
thepopularname  "glacier needles"  seems 
belittling,  cover  the  surface,  (see  photo- 
graph No.  2.)  These  are  probably  caused 
by  the  unequal  melting  of  the  ice.  If  a 
boulder  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the 
glacier,  the  ice  beneath  will  be  protected 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  the  sur- 
rounding parts  are  melted,  so  that  the 
stone  is  left  upon  a  pillar,  perhaps  several 
feet  high.  At  last  the  stone  falls  off,  and 
leaves  the  pillar  standing.  Wherever 
porous  earth  falls  upon  the  ice,  melting 
will  proceed  more  rapidly  owing  to  the 
soil's  superior  power  of  absorbing  heat. 

The  crevasses  or  fissures  on  the  Glacier 
des  Bossons  are  of  great  magnitude,  and 
caution  has  to  be  exercised  in  crossing 
them.  Cut  No.  3,  from  a  photograph, 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  devices  which 
have  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  under- 
takings. The  members  of  the  party  are 
fastened  at  intervals  of  a  few  yards  from 
one  another  by  a  rope,  so  that  if  one 
should  slip  the  others  might  possibly  be 
able  to  lend  assistance.  Many  explorers 
have  lost  their  lives  by  falling  into  these 
crevasses.  When  the  glacier  surface  is 
covered  with  snow,  the  crevasses  are  con- 
cealed, and  the  danger  of  traversing  the 
glacier  is  then  greatly  increased.  While 
we  were  near  the  middle  of  the  Glacier 
des  Bossons,  ominous  sounds  of  break- 
ing ice  were  heard   below,  and  for  a  time 
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we  thought  it  probable  that  a  fissure  was 
about  to  open  beneath  our  feet.  Into  many 
of  these  crevasses,  streams  formed  by  the 
melting  of  the  glacier  ice,  fall  with  a 
sound  suggestive  of  immeasurable  depths; 
and  in  their  descent  they  excavate  ice- 
caverns  vast  and  magnificent.  In  these 
great  caves  the  indescribable  azure  of 
the  glacier  ice  exhibits  itself.  This  ice 
is  produced  from  snow,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  alternate  freezing  and  melt- 
ing to  which  the  granular  material  is  sub- 
jected a  beautiful- veined{ structure  result, 
in  color  rivaling  the  clearest  summer 
sky. 

We  climbed  the  side  of  Mont  Blanc  to 
a  height  sufficient  to  afford  us  a  view  of 
the  valley,  but  with  no  intention  of  ap- 
proaching the  summit.  Whatever  our 
inclinations  might  have  been  under  the 
circumstance,  neither  the  time  at  our 
disposal,  nor  the  money  in  our  pockets 
warranted  the  attempt.  So  many  acci- 
dents have  befallen  reckless  climbers, 
many  of  whom  have  had  no  other  motive 
in  the  perilous  undertaking  than  to  boast 
of  their  exploits,  that  the  government  has 
enacted  laws  to  control  such  expeditions. 
A  traveler  attempting  the  ascent  is  re- 
quired to  take  with  him  two  licensed 
guides,  and  one  porter,  and  an  extra 
guide  for  each  other  member  of  the  party. 
The  cost  of  the  expedition  from  Chamou- 
nix  to  the  summit  and  return,  is  but  little 
below  a  hundred  dollars  per  person,  and 
this  amount  for  such  purpose  we  were  not 
then  able  to  command  ;  so  we  contented 
ourselves  with  a  telescopic  trip  to  the 
summit,  and  the  photograph  (cut  4)  con- 
veys a  poor  idea  of  what  we  saw; — nothing 
but  a  crown  of  ice.  To  the  ordinary  sight- 
seer the  view  from  the  top  is  described 
as  very  unsatisfactory,  as  owing  to  the 
great  elevation,  all  objects  in  the  valleys 
appear  indistinct. 

Among  the  other  glaciers  visited  were 
the  Glaciers  d'Argentiere,  Trient,  and 
du  Tours.  At  the  Glacier  d'Argentiere 
the  crevasses,  longitudinal  fissures,  ter- 
minal moraine  and  the  rounded  eleva- 
tions, or  "sheep- backs"  (roches  mou 
tonnees)  on  a  part  of  the  bed  left  exposed 
by  the  retreat  of  the  ice,  were  particular- 
ly well  shown. 


Then  having  prolonged  our  stay  to  the 
utmost,  we  took  carriage,  and  resumed 
our  journey,  going  toward  Martigny  by 
way  of  the  Tete-Noire.  Our  way  lay 
through  some  of  the  most  picturesque 
passes  of  the  Alps      The  morning  of  our 


4.— The  Summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

departure  showed  signs  of  storm;  as  the 
day  advanced,  rain  began  to  fall,  and  soon 
increased  to  a  torrent.  This  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  mighty  Alps 
in  their  thunder  garb.  Mont  Blanc 
looked  nobler  in  his  wreath  of  clouds  than 
in  his  former  crown  of  crystal  and  gold. 
Before  some  of  the  mountains  the  clouds 
hung  like  curtains.  After  about  three 
hours  climbing  we  found  ourselves  far 
above  the  clouds,  which  were  seen  below, 
moving  to  and  fro,  gathering  and  dispers- 
ing and  coalescing  again  like  regiments 
marshalling  themselves  for  action. 

From  Martigny  we  proceeded  by  rail 
to  Brigue;  and  from  this  place  were  for- 
warded as  mail  matter  in  the  regular 
postal  coach.  Applying  at  the  postoffice, 
we  received  our  stamps,  which,  however, 
we  were  permitted  to  carry  in  our  pock- 
ets to  be  exhibited  as  occasion  should 
require,  instead  of  wearing  them  outside. 
One  of  our  party  made  a  good-natured 
protest  against  being  classed  as  common 
postal  matter,  and  asked  that  at  least  we 
be  duly  registered  as  valuable  goods;  the 
clerk  surveyed  us  carefully,  and  answered 
that  such  could  not  be  done,  as  he  had 
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no  assurance  that  anyone  would  receive 
the  packages  at  the  other  end. 

Our  road  led  us  through  the  famed 
Simplon  Pass.  We  halted  at  some  of  the 
numerous  "refuges"  along  the  way,  and 
at  the  Simplon  Hospice,  where  the 
benevolent  monks  and  their  majestic  St. 
Bernard  dogs  wait  in  readiness  to  assist 


travelers  who  may  be  lost  or  disabled  in 
the  snow  of  the  passes.  Even  at  this 
great  height,  the  Alpine  rose,  a  hardy 
species  of  rhododendron,  thrives,  and 
makes  the  mountain  wastes  appear  as  a 
flower  garden.  The  afternoon's  travel 
was  a  continuous  descent,  and  at  night 
we  rested  in  sunny  Italy.  J.E.  T. 


LEAVES  FROM  HEATHEN  MYTHOLOGY. 


In  poetry  and  classic  literature  allu- 
sions are  so  frequently  made  to  anci  ent 
mythology  as  to  render  it  somewhat 
desirable  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
be  considered  well  informed  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  subject.  Unfortunately 
but  few  of  the  sources  whence  information 
of  this  kind  can  be  obtained  are  sufficient- 
ly pure  to  meet  the  eye  of  innocence. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Christian  era 
the  pollutions  of  licentiousness  often  of  the 
most  horrible  and  disgusting  character 
were  mingled  with  the  very  rites  of  religi- 
ous ceremony. 

Passions  so  degrading  and  actions  so 
filthy  and  shameful  were  attributed  by 
the  heathens  to  the  false  divinities  whom 
their  deluded  imaginations  had  devised 
that  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
spectacle  the  delicate  mind  must  turn 
away  in  disgust  ;  so  that  without  some 
modification  such  histories  are  altogether 
improper  for  presentation  to  youth. 

The  following  series  of  papers  on  this 
subject  will,  it  is  hoped,  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty. 

The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  is  evidently  drawn  from  that  of 
the  Oriental  nations  who  in  their  turn 
undoubtedly  obtained  their  complete 
system  of  mythology  from  the  corruption 
of  ancient  tradition. 

Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  Thales  and  other 
founders  of  Grecian  philosophy  and 
mythology,  studied  in  Egypt ;  and  having 
learned  the  doctrines  of  its  priests,  in- 
troduced them,  modeled  agreeably  to 
their  own  ideas,  into  their  own  country. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  proper  to  in- 
troduce  Eastern  mythology  first,  but  as 


Roman  and  Grecian  mythology  univers- 
ally takes  precedence  over  all  other  kinds 
the  writer  follows  the  plan  usually 
adopted  by  other  writers  on  this  subject. 

Mythology  is  an  expression  com- 
pounded of  the  two  Greek  words 
muthos,  a  fable,  and  logos,  a  discourse, 
and  signifies,  therefore,  a  system  of  fables 
or  the  fabulous  history  of  the  false  gods 
of  the  heathen  world.  The  term  Idolatry 
is  derived  from  the  two  Greek  words 
eidolon  and  latreia,  signifying  worship 
and  representation  or  image  ;  and  conse- 
quently means  the  worship  of  images  or 
symbols  of  gods  or  superior  powers. 

Idolatry  appears  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  very  early  ages  in  India,  Egypt,  and 
Phoenicia;  whence  it  spread  into  Chaldea, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  neighboring 
countries. 

From  there  it  passed  into  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  In  the 
time  of  the  illustrious  lawgiver,  Moses, 
idolatry  had  attained  to  so  great  a  height 
that  it  became  necessary  to  give  to  the 
Israelites  a  number  of  peculiar  rites  and 
ceremonies  calculated  to  draw  them  away 
from  the  pernicious  contagion  and  to 
separate  them  from  the  surrounding 
nations  among  whom  it  prevailed. 

The  deities  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
mythology  are  generally  arranged  in  five 
classes  as  follow: — The  celestial,  the  ma- 
rine, the  terrestrial,  the  infernal  and  the 
inferiors.  The  celestial  divinities  were 
ranked  in  four  distinct  orders.  The  first 
order  comprised  the  supreme  gods  or 
gods  of  nations,  and  were  twenty  in  num- 
ber. They  were  sub-divided  into  two 
classes,  the  first  was  called  the  council  of 
Jupiter  and  was  composed  of  six  gods. 
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viz.  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Mercury,  Apollo, 
Mars  and  Vulcan;  and  of  six  goddesses 
namely,  Juno,  Ceres,  Minerva,  Vesta, 
Diana  and  Venus.  The  second  class  was 
composed  of  eight  divinities,  who  did 
not  assist  at  the  supreme  council.  They 
were  named  Dii  Selecti  or  select  gods. 
These  wereCcelus,  Saturn,  Genius,  Orcus 
Sol,  Bacchus,  Terra  and  Luna. 

The  second  order  included  the  gods 
whom  Ovid  styled  "the  celestial  popu- 
lace." They  were  called  the  inferior  gods 
of  nations.  They  had  no  place  in  heaven, 
nor  were  they  admitted  to  the  council  of 
Jupiter.  Pan,  Pomona,  Flora  and  the 
other  rural  deities  were  of  this  class. 

The  third  order  was  composed  of  semi- 
gods,  who  derived  their  origin  from  a  god 
and  a  mortal  or  a  goddess  and  a  mortal. 
Such  were  Hercules,  Esculapius,  Castor, 
Pollux,  etc.  Heroes  likewise  who,  by 
their  valor  had  raised  themselves  to  the 
rank  of  immortals,  had  a  place  among 
these. 

The  fourth  order  contained  the  virtues 
which  formed  great  men,  as  Fidelity, 
Concord,  Courage,  Prudence  and  others, 
and  even  the  miseries  of  life  as  Poverty, 
Pain,  etc. 

Ccelus  or  Heaven,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Uranus,  was,  by  their  account  the 
most  ancient  of  the  gods,  as  Vesta  Prisca, 
or  Terra,  different  names  for  the  earth 
was  of  the  goddesses.  Their  sons  were 
called  Titan  and  Saturn  the  latter  being 
the  same  as  Chronos  or  Time.  (Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  Saturn  was 
Noah  and  that  his  sons  Jupiter,  Neptune 
and  Pluto  were  none  other  than  Ham, 
Japheth  and  Shem,  the  founders  of  na- 
tions. This  view  is  probably  true.)  The 
right  of  seniority  belonging  to  Titan,  the 
kingdoms  of  Ccelus  and  Terra  would 
of  course  pass  to  him  ;  but  in  compliance 
with  his  mother's  request  he  yielded  his 
right  to  his  younger  brother  Saturn  on 
condition  that  he  should  destroy  all  his 
male  children.  Conformably  to  this 
agreement  Saturn  devoured  his  sons  as 
fast  as  they  were  born.  This  story  is,  how- 
ever, purely  allegorical.  We  have  seen 
that  Chronos  or  Time  is  another  name 
given  to  Saturn,  and  as  Time  sees  all 
things  produced  and  all  things  perish,  it 


would  then  be  seen  that  Time,  so  to  say, 
devours  his  own  offspring.  Rhea  or 
Cybele,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  was  said  to 
have  concealed  one  of  her  sons  and  had 
him  privately  educated  ;  but  all  her  pre- 
cautions could  not  prevent  Titan,  the 
elder  brother,  from  being  informed  of 
what  had  passed  ;  who,  wishing  to  pre- 
serve to  his  children  their  right  of  succes- 
sion, made  war  on  Saturn,  conquered 
him,  and  confined  both  him  and  Cybele 
till  their  son  Jupiter  released  them  by 
vanquishing  Titan.  But,  taking  at  this 
juncture  the  government  with  his  own- 
hands,  Jupiter  drove  away  his  father 
Saturn,  who  sought  refuge  in  Italy  with 
Janus,  king  of  that  country,  by  whom  he 
was  hospitably  received. 

In  gratitude  for  the  kind  reception  he 
met  with,  Saturn  endowed  Janus  with 
extraordinary  prudence,  with  knowledge 
of  future  events,  and  with  perpetual  re- 
membrance of  the  past.  This  the  ancients 
wished  to  express  by  representing  him 
with  the  double  face  ;  whence  he  is  called 
often  Bifrons.  We  learn  from  history, 
that  Janus  was  represented  with  two  faces 
because  he  governed  two  different 
peoples,  and  because  he  divided  his 
kingdom  with  Saturn.  He  likewise 
caused  medals  to  be  struck  with  two 
faces,  to  show  that  his  dominions  should 
be  governed  by  the  joint  counsels  of  him- 
self and  Saturn.  The  reputation  of 
Saturn  grew  so  famous  that  the  moun- 
tain afterwards  named  the  Capitoline 
Hill  in  Rome  was  also  called  Saturninus. 
From  him  all  Italy  was  sometimes  called 
Saturnia  ;  and  the  festival  of  the  Saturn- 
alia was  instituted  in  honor  of  him,  and 
of  the  happy  state  of  things  which  pre- 
vailed during  his  reign — in  Italyemphatic- 
cally  called  the  golden  age.  During  this 
festival,  which  lasted  at  first  only  one 
day,  but  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
three,  four,  and  five  days  successively, 
there  was  an  universal  cessation  of 
business  amongst  the  Romans ;  un- 
bounded hilarity  prevailed  and  even  the 
slaves  shared  in  the  general  joy,  being 
placed  for  the  time,  on  a  footing  oi 
equality  with  their  masters,  and  allowed 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty.  These 
festivals  subsequently  became  occasions 
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for  the  exerceise  of  the  most  riotous 
debauchery  and  the  name  Saturnalia  be- 
came synonymous  with  debauch.  Janus 
received  divine  honors  ;  but  he  walfnever 
ranked  among  the  deities  of  the  first  class. 
Besides  having  two  faces,  he  was  re- 
presented with  a  wand  in  his  hand  as  in- 
spector of  the  public  roads  ;  and  with  a 
key  as  the  inventor  of  doors.  Numa 
Pompilius  erected  a  temple  to  him  which 
was  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  during 
peace.  The  invention  of  crowns  and 
boats  was  attributed  to  him  and  he  is 
credited  with  being  the  first  to  coin 
copper  money.  The  ancient  statues  of 
Saturn  wear  chains  in  remembrance  of 
those  with  which  his  own  son  loaded 
him.  These  were  taken  off  during  the 
festival  of  the  Saturnalia,  to  show  that 
his  reign  had  been  one  of  happiness  and 
liberty.  He  is  frequently  represented 
under  the  form  of  an  old  man  armed  with 
a  scythe  and  hour-glass  to  imply  that  he 
presides  over  time.  Under  this  form  he 
is  called  Chronos  or  Time. 

Cybele,  the  wife  of  Saturn  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
and  on  that  account  was  frequently  styled 
Magna  Mater — the  great  mother.  She 
had  many  names,  the  most  common  be- 
ing Ida^a,  Dindymene  and  Berecynthia, 
from  different  mountains  where  she  was 
worshiped.  She  was  likewise  called  Ops 
and  Tellus,  as  presiding  over  the  earth  ; 
and  Rhea  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
to  flow,  because  all  plants,  trees  and 
animals  proceeded  or  flowed  from  the 
earth.  The  box  and  pine  trees  were 
esteemed  as  sacred  to  her.  Cybele  is 
reported  historically  as  being  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Phrygia,  who  came  from 
her  own  country  to  marry  Saturn.  She 
is  generally  represented  sitting,  to  denote 
the  stability  of  the  earth  ;  and  bearing  a 
drum  or  disk,  emblematical  of  the  winds 
confined  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  fortified 
the  walls  of  cities  with  towers,  and  is 
therefore  represented  as  wearing  a  crown 
of  towers.  She  has  keys  in  her  hand,  to 
signify  her  keeping,  locked  up  in  her 
bosom,  the  seeds  of  every  sort  of  fruit. 
Her  temples  were  round  in  imitation  of 
the    form  of  the  earth.     The    feasts  of 


Cybele  were  called  Megalesia,  and  her 
priests  Galli,  from  a  river  in  Phrygia  ; 
Corybantes  from  theirstriking  themselves 
in  their  dances  or  Dactyli  from  the  Greek 
word  signifying  fingers,  because  they  were 
ten  in  number  like  the  fingers.  Human 
beings  were  offered  in  sacrifice,  the 
priests  sitting  on  the  ground  and  cutting 
out  the  hearts  of  their  victims.  Fearful 
noises  were  made  by  the  beating  of 
drums  and  striking  of  cymbals,  and  this 
combined  with  the  frightful  cries  and 
yells  of  the  victims  created  a  ttrrible 
effect.  A  temple  at  Rome  was  erected 
in  her  honor  called  Opertum  into  which 
men  were  never  admitted  and  in  which 
the  most  disgusting  immoralities  took 
place. 

Vesta  was  the  daughter  of  Saturn  ;  the 
goddess  of  fire  ;  emblematical  of  that 
pure  vital  heat,  which  being  diffused 
through  the  frame  of  man  enlivens  and 
nourishes  him.  Numa  Pompilius  erected 
a  temple  in  her  honor  and  instituted  those 
much  celebrated  priestesses  called  Vestals 
or  Vestal  Virgins.  At  first  they  were  only 
four  in  number  but  they  were  afterwards 
increased  to  seven.  The  Roman  virgins 
destined  for  the  service  of  Vesta  were 
chosen  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten 
years.  The  time  of  their  consecration  to 
the  goddess  lasted  thirty  years  and  it  was 
not  till  after  this  time  that  they  were  free 
from  their  priesthood  and  at  liberty  to 
marry.  During  the  first  ten  years  they 
were  instructed  in  the  duties  of  their  call- 
ing, practised  them  during  the  second 
ten,  and  in  the  last  ten  instructed  the 
novices.  The  chief  employment  of  the 
vestals  consisted  in  constantly  maintain- 
ing the  sacred  fire  which  burned  in  honor 
of  Vesta.  This  fire  was  renewed  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun ,  yearlv,  during  the  kalends 
of  March  or  latter  part  of  February.  The 
preservation  of  this  fire  was  considered 
so  important  that  if  it  happened  to  expire 
all  public  spectacles  and  entertainments 
were  forbidden  till  the  crime  was  ex- 
piated. Such  an  event  was  the  subject  of 
general  mourning  and  considered  as  a 
most  direful  and  ominous  presage.  If 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
vestal  virgins  was  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  the  fire  or  one  had  violated 
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her  vows,  the  unfortunate  had  to  suffer 
the  horrible  death  of  being  buried  alive. 
The  temple  of  Vesta  besides  the  sacred 
fire  was  said  to  contain  the  Palladium  or 
sacred  image  of  Minerva  and  the  Lares 
and  Penates  or  household  gods,  which 
Pater  Aneas  saved  from  the  destruction 
of  Troy  and  brought  to  Italy.  It  is 
certain  that  the  worship  of  Vesta  or  of 
fire  was  brought  by  Aneas  from  Phrygia, 
but  the  Phrygians  obtained  it  originally 
from  the  East. 


The  Chaldeans  held  fire  in  great 
veneration  and  worshiped  it  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Deity.  Zoroaster  taught  the  Persi- 
ans to  venerate  the  Sun  as  the  most 
glorious  image  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  sacred  fire  drawn  from  sunbeams 
accompanied  the  Persian  monarchs  on 
their  wars  ;  and  their  utter  abhorrence  of 
any  other  representation  of  the  divine,  in- 
stigated them  to  demolish  the  Grecian 
temples  and  statues  of  the  gods. 

Geo.  F.  Phillips  M.  A. 
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The  Timpanogus,  or  the  "River  of  the 
Stony  Waters"  is  a  beautiful  theme,  on 
which  to  dwell  lor  a  short  time  at  least. 
Its  wild  and  winding  grandeur  in  its 
undisturbed  tranquility  to  be  observed 
in  full,  must  be  seen  above  Pine  Valley, 
and  the  creek  called  Soap  Stone,  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles  above  Moon's  Mill.  Here 
it  wanders  slowly  and  leisurely  along, 
now  with  its  devious  course  fringed  for 
a  while  with  willows  and  rank  grass, 
then  running  straight  at  the  bottom  of 
high  banks  where  it  has  cut  its  way,  deep 
down  for  ages.  Now  after  running  clear 
to  open  sight  for  several  miles  it  seems 
to  seek  to  hide  itself  from  view  and 
plunges  among  the  trees  and  heavy 
undergrowth  that  adorn  the  west  side  of 
Pine  Valley,  where  many  a  veritable  giant 
of  the  Rockies,  whose  towering  majesty 
has  seemed  to  shake  defiance  at  the  sky 
through  many  a  fearful  storm,  now  lies.its 
bulk  and  branches  prone  along  its  bank 
with  trunk  now  bare  of  bark  and  limbs 
all  shattered  or  else  fallen  off,  shorn  of  its 
beauty,  hastening  to  decay. 

The  river,  now  augmented  by  the  tribute 
from  the  South  Fork  flows  on  its  way, 
throwing  itself  at  the  base  of  a  huge 
mountain,  washing  as  it  were  its  feet, 
just  before  it  passes  Moon's  Mill  and 
glides  along  down  the  open  country 
through  the  farms  and  fields,  the  mea- 
dows and  the  glades  of  picturesque  Wood- 
land. Passing  by  the  Davis  ranch  or 
Hailstone's,  then  under  the  Heber  Bridge 
it  runs  off  to  the  north   side   of  Provo 


Valley,  leaving  Heber  City  on  its  left.  It  is 
materially  increased  by  thespringsof  Mid- 
way whose  streams  join  it  here.  It  then 
passes  smoothly  on  through  the  grassy 
banks  of  the  beautiful  meadows  of 
Charleston  when  it  swerves  again  to  the 
south,  as  we  cross  it  at  Wright's  ;  on  it 
goes  by  the  Deer  Creek  Hills  laving  the 
foot  of  another  great  mountain.  It  is 
from  this  point  that  the  Provo  River 
commences  to  put  on  character,  so 
marked,  and  so  deeply  has  it  impressed 
the  writer  that  he  scarcely  dares  attempt 
a  description  of  its  sublimity.  The  scenery 
from  the  hills  of  Deer  Creek  cannot  fail 
to  enthuse  the  dullest  mind  with  thought 
of  nature's  greatness.  The  road  is  here 
high  above  and  some  distance  from  the 
river.  A  heavy  growth  of  cottonwoods 
obscures  it  in  places  from  one's  sight  but 
here  and  there  an  opening  occurs,  and  as 
you  gaze  upon  it  far  below  you  it  makes 
in  all  a  sylvan  scene  of  unusual  loveliness. 
In  passing  down  and  on,  the  mountains 
soon  close  in  and  you  find  yourself  with- 
in the  narrow  confines  of  the  Provo 
Canyon  proper.and  brought  near  the  side 
of  this  magnificent  river.  While  here  for 
a  distance  with  a  clear  current  both  deep 
and  broad  it  slowly  moves  along  in  calm 
and  even  flow  without  a  ripple  to  disturb 
its  mirrored  surface.  The  tall  lithe 
willows  on  its  banks  bending  down  grace- 
fully, gently  kiss  the  slowly  moving 
stream,  while  water  fowl  apprised  of 
your  approach  seek  safety  in  swift  flight, 
adding    a    charm  to    scenery  that    with 
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all  propriety  can  be  truly  termed  sub- 
lime. 

Now  as  the  calm  precedes  the  storm, 
so  does  the  tranquil  state  of  this  clear 
river,  forerun  the  turbulence  of  its  des- 
cent down  Provo  Canyon  to  the  Utah 
Valley;  for  following  close  upon  this  even 
course,  it  soon  begins  to  fret  itself  at 
frequent  interruptions  of  large  rocks 
hurled  from  the  mountain  to  the  river 
bed.  But  on  it  goes  until  the  cold  clear 
waters  of  the  North  Fork,  mingle  with 
and  augment  its  current.  While  bound- 
ing onward  with  increased  power,  the 
South  Fork  tributary  pours  its  waters  in. 
From  here  this  mighty  mountain  stream 
feels  its  full  force,  and  boldly  rushes  on- 
ward; it  whirls  and  eddies  as  it  runs 
along  past  the  blue  dugway  in  its  swift 
descent.  Near  here  some  huge  rocks, 
detached  from  the  mountain  heights, 
have  fallen  in  its  channel,  round  these 
impediments  it  froths  and  foams  and 
madly  plunges  downward. 

The  scene  just  now  is  of  surpassing 
grandeur.  The  Rocky  Mountains  tower 
high  o'er  head  in  stern  magnificence, 
while  snow-white  cascades  gush  from 
those  lofty  walls  of  nature's  masonry, 
and  trickling  down  their  base  of  moss 
grown  banks,  flow  gentle  rivulets.  The 
chief  of  all  these  mountain  cataracts 
being  the  far  famed  falls,  whose  graceful 
contour,  made  of  misty  spray,  wins  it  the 
appellation  of  the  Bridal  Veil. 

Now  see  the  stream  as  it  approaches 
the  Provo  Canyon  bridge.  The  old  Guard 
Quarters  spring  pours  in  near  here,  about 
its  final  tributary.  See  how  it  dashes 
underneath  the  span !  Hear  now  the 
tumult  and  the  roar,  the  angry  rush  of 
waters!  With  force  all  irresistible  it  madly 
plunges  on,  hissing  and  foaming,  surg- 
ing and  splashing,  with  angry  waves  it 
speeds  along  its  rocky  course,  lashing  it- 
self to  fury,  seething  and  hissing  in  its 
madness,  the  whitened  torrent  leaping 
and  bounding  in  its  swift  career.  Thus 
for  a  full  half  mile  like  an  unbridled 
steed  it  mocks  at  all  control;  then  with 
its  temper  spent  it  runs  along  in  sullen- 
ness,  till  rills  and  eddies  tempt  it  to  a 
gayer  mood,  and  laughing  ripples  seem 
to  give  it  joy,  as  once  again  the  shrubbery 


along  its  banks,  dip,  dip,  dip,  dip,  into 
the  slowly  passing  stream,  as  though  it 
were  keeping  time  to  some  strange 
melody. 

And  now  the  canyon's  mouth  is  almost 
gained.  The  mighty  cliffs  on  either  side 
rise  up  in  solemn  grandeur,  impressing 
one  with  his  own  littleness,  outrivaling 
in  beauty  the  Garden  of  the  Gods.  The 
river  thus  far  has  known  but  little  check 
or  hindrance,  but  now  as  though  aware 
of  its  approach  to  where  men  dwell,  it 
curbs  its  restlessness  and  soon  from  either 
side  in  water  trenches  and  in  smooth 
canals,  is  led  along  the  mountain's  base, 
and  out  upon  the  once  dry  barren 
benches.  The  thirsty  soil  rejoices  as  the 
waters  glide  along  and  sloping  fields  along 
the  mountain  side  adorn  themselves  in 
verdure,  while  corn  and  wheat  fields  wave 
in  the  gentle  breeze  and  tall  and  spread- 
ing trees  give  evidence  of  its  life-giving 
power.  The  mountain  torrent  that  once 
spurned  control,  is  now  led  gently  all 
along  our  streets,  into  our  orchards,  out 
upon  our  lawns— giving  life  to  man  and 
beast.  Back  to  the  river  let  us  go  once 
more.  Where  has  it  gone  ?  We  walk  most 
dry  shod  all  along  its  bed.  All  has  been 
utilized  in  this  the  autumn  month  for 
irrigation  and  the  swift  mill  stream  leaves 
its  channel  at  the  railway  bridges  al- 
most empty.  But  this  is  not  the  end,  go 
farther  down  and  you  will  find  before  its 
ending,  a  scene  most  strangely  beautiful 
before  it  joins  Utah  Lake.  For  a  short 
distance,  say  a  mile  or  so,  the  river  bed 
is  full,  the  stream  that  men  led  out 
upon  the  thirsty  land  above,  has  sunk 
into  the  earth  and  percolated  through  the 
soil,  finding  its  way  through  springs  and 
seepage  back  to  its  course  again.  But, 
oh,  how  changed  its  current  now !  so 
still,  so  quiet  and  so  slow;  its  movements 
scarce  perceptible;  its  ripples,  rills  and 
eddies  are  all  gone!  the  willows  weep 
along  its  banks  in  solemn  silence,  the 
impetuous  tumult  of  its  early  course  is 
o'er.  It  now  has  served  its  time  of  use- 
fulness and  here  at  last  before  its  ending, 
it  gathers  itself  again  and  in  tranquility 
and  peace  ends  its  long  race  and  joins 
the  placid  waters  of  the  Lake. 

So  like  the  Provo  River  may  our  lives 
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be  spent;  after  the  springtime  of  our  boy- 
hood, after  the  tumult  of  our  youthful 
days,  after  the  impetuous  strivings  of  our 
manhood's  power,  after  the  good  that 


we've  essayed  to  do,  so  may  our  livts  in 
quietude  at  last  pass  to  the  peaceful 
ocean  of  eternity. 

S.  S.  J. 


A    MARVELOUS    DELIVERANCE. 
Incidents  from  the  early  History  of  Payson. 


In  the  early  part  of  1853  the  noted 
Indian  chief,  Walker,  with  a  large  band 
of  warriors,  accompanied  by  their  squaws 
and  papooses,  passed  through  Payson. 
They  were  smeared  with  war  paint  and 
decked  with  feathers,  and,  though  they 
professed  to  be  friendly,  the  inhabitants 
had  a  premonition  that  trouble  was  brew- 
ing. He  and  his  band  had  been  at  Provo 
fishing,  as  was  their  usual  custom.  They 
had  got  through,  and  were  on  their  way 
south.  One  of  the  braves  went  into  a 
house  this  side  of  Springville,  where  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Ivy  lived,  and 
demanded  food  of  the  woman,  who 
was  alone.  He  scared  her  almost  to 
death.  During  the  scene,  Ivy  himself 
came  in;  he  mashed  the  Indian's  head 
and  very  near  killed  him.  This  caused 
the  trouble.  The  band  carried  the 
wounded  Indian  right  on  up  into  Payson 
Canyon.  There  they  held  a  pow-wow, 
and  all  of  the  Indians  were  very  angry. 
They  expected  the  Indian  to  die  that 
night.  The  Indians  say  that  the  wounded 
man's  brother  came  down  that  same 
night,  about  twilight,  to  the  verge  of  the 
canyon  and  found  a  man  named  Keel  on 
guard  at  the  upper  edge  of  Payson.  After 
some  parley,  the  Indian  shot  Keel  right 
down,  and  turned  and  fled. 

All  was  in  an  uproar  in  Payson.  The 
women  and  children  were  gathered  into 
the  schoolhouse,  and  a  strong  guard  was 
set  out  around  the  town.  An  express 
was  posted  to  Provo  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
to  tell  what  had  happened. 

A  meeting  was  called;  Captain  Charles 
Hancock  of  the  Payson  company  was 
absent.  In  his  absence, the  first  lieutenant, 
who  should  have  acted,  shut  himself  up 
in  his  house  with  his  family  and  would 
not  come  out.  One  of  the  brethren 
was  appointed   captain  pro  tern.     That 


night  the  lieutenant  who  should  have 
taken  charge,  became  a  raving  maniac. 
By  the  way,  that  was  the  night  that  Dan 
Cloud  went  crazy  also. 

Before  daylight  or  about  that  time, 
help  came.  Brother  James  E.  Daniels 
stood  on  guard  that  night  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town.  About  three  o'clock 
he  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  horse- 
men; hurriedly  he  roused  his  compan- 
ions, telling  them  the  Indians  were 
coming.  A  moment  of  strained  silence 
and  listening,  and  his  quick  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  the  clashing  sabres.  Like  a 
flash  came  the  assurance,  "It's  our  own 
folks,  boys,"  and  if  ever  a  strong  man 
wept  tears  of  joy,  they  fell  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

Colonel  Markham  and  company  they 
were,  and  none  but  men  under  similar 
circumstances  could  tell  the  joyful  wel- 
come they  received. 

The  Indians  went  up  Payson  Canyon  to 
what  is  known  as  Walker's  Flat,  where 
they  camped.  The  inhabitants  were  not 
numerous,  and  were  but  poorly  armed, 
and  they  felt  it  necessary  to  take  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  a  surprise.  They 
accordingly  appointed  Aleck  Keel  to 
skirmish  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Indians  and  keep  the  settlers  apprised  of 
any  movement  which  portended  evil  to 
themselves.  Towards  dusk  of  the  first  day 
that  he  acted  in  this  capacity,  four  or  five 
guns  were  discharged  near  the  mouth  of 
the  canyon.  When  the  settlers  arrived  at 
the  spot  from  whence  these  sounds 
came,  they  found  Keel  lying  dead,  he 
having  been  shot  by  the  Indians.  They 
quickly  conveyed  his  body  to  the  settle- 
ment, where  the  trembling  people  viewed 
with  horror  his  lifeless  remains  of  their 
companion,  they  themselves  not  know- 
ing at  what    moment    they    might   be 
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attacked,  and,  because  of  the  superior 
forces  of  the  Indians,  massacred  in  cold 
blood. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  at  the 
time  living  above  the  spot  where  the 
Indians  were  camped,  at  a  place  called 
Stewart's  Mill.  He  learned  that  during 
the  whole  night  after  the  murder  of  Keel 
the  Indians  were  engaged  in  moving  their 
squaws  and  papooses  over  the  place 
known  as  Little  Mountain,  up  the  right 
hand  fork  of  Payson  Canyon.  About 
daylight  the  small  band  of  warriors  came 
upon  us  at  the  mill  before  any  of  us  had 
arisen.  They  immediately  commenced 
shooting,  and  shouted  that  they  intended 
to  kill  all  the  people  who  were  in  the 
neighborhood. 

At  that  time  there  were  at  the  mill  four 
men,  three  women,  two  boys  and  five 
small  children ;  and  there  was  not  a 
single  gun  on  the  place.  When  the  In- 
dians commenced  to  shoot,  Lewis  Barney 
and  his  brother  Walter  started  to  run  up 
the  hill  towards  what  is  known  as  Bear 
Canyon.  While  they  were  doing  so  the 
Indians  were  continually  shooting  at  them, 
and  I  suppose  that  no  less  than  forty 
shots  were  fired.  One  Indian  rested  his 
gun  on  a  rock  and  shot  four  times  at  me, 
the  bullets  falling  thick  and  fast  about 
my  head.  When  the  shooting  began 
Franklin  Stewart  and  his  wife  seized  the 
quilts  and  other  bedding,  wrapped  three 
of  their  small  children  in  the  same  and 
started  to  run  up  the  creek.  They  were 
barefooted  and  clothed  only  in  their  night 
apparel.  They  thought  to  soon  be  able 
to  hide  in  the  bushes  which  lined  the 
banks  of  the  creek,  but  they  were  pur- 
sued so  closely  by  the  Indians  that  they 
had  to  walk  in  the  creek  for  a  long 
distance  and  then  came  out  on  the  main 
road  and  followed  it  some  distance  up 
the  canyon.  I  found  it  necessary  also  to 
move  from  the  house  where  I  was  stop- 
ping I  therefore  took  my  little  boy  in  my 
arms  and  without  waiting  for  my  wife  to 
dress,  we  quickly  ran  up  the  road  to  join 
our  companions  who  were  further  up  the 
canyon.  During  all  this  time  the  Indians 
were  shooting  at  us  with  their  guns  as 
well  as  with  arrows  ;  but,  marvelous  to 
relate,  none  of  us  were  hit.     We  cannot 


but  feel  that  God  protected  us   from  the 
missiles  which  were  aimed  at  us. 

When  we  had  gone  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  up  the  canyon,  we  came  to 
the  place  where  Father  Haws  and  Pardon 
Webb  were  building  another  mill.  There 
we  found  five  men,  two  women  and  one 
child.  They  had  one  gun  with  which  to 
protect  themselves  They  had  not  heard 
anything  of  what  was  going  on  down  the 
canyon  until  we  arrived,  but  we  all  quick- 
ly retreated  from  the  mill  and  formed 
ourselves  at  a  good  point  on  the  side 
hill,  from  which  place  we  could  see  the 
Indians  moving  about  and  hear  them 
yelling  like  demons. 

After  a  time  William  McClellan  volun- 
teered to  go  down  to  Payson  and  bring 
us  assistance.  It  was  a  hazardous 
undertaking,  but  it  was  almost  equally 
hazardous  to  remain  where  we  were. 
After  he  had  started,  we  held  a  council 
to  decide  upon  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  It  seemed  certain  death  to  remain 
where  we  were,  and  our  fate  seemed  to 
be  equally  sure  in  attempting  to  escape. 
It  was  finally  decided,  however,  that  we 
should  put  on  a  bold  front  and  start  down 
the  canyon.  Father  Haws  had  a  yoke  of 
oxen  which  he  hitched  to  his  wagon,  and 
we  placed  therein  the  women  and  child- 
ren. Each  man  then  procured  a  stout, 
heavy  stick  which  we  shouldered  as 
though  they  were  guns,  and,  surround- 
ing the  wagon,  started  down  the  canyon. 
We  left  behind  all  the  household  goods, 
and  soon  thereafter,  upon  looking  back, 
we  saw  the  Indians  taking  possession  of 
the  same. 

Brother  McClellan  reached  Payson  in 
safety,  and  by  the  time  he  arrived  a  few 
men  had  reached  the  settlement  from 
Provo  and  elsewhere,  in  response  to  word 
which  had  been  sent  them  on  the  night  of 
the  murder  of  Aleck  Keel.  The  people 
were  delighted  to  hear  that  we  were  still 
alive,  as  they  had  supposed  that  the  In- 
dians had  found  and  murdered  us.  Mc- 
Clellan quickly  started  back  with  a  force 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  men.  They  met  us  on 
the  hill  just  above  the  Goose  Nest,  and  it 
was  a  happy  meeting  indeed.  Although 
the  Indians  numbered  ten  to  one  of  us, 
and  could   easily  have  overpowered  us 
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had  they  made  an  attack,  we  felt  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  safety  in  the  society 
of  those  well-armed  and  brave  men.  We 
soon  arrived  safely  in  Payson. 

Colonel  Markham's  company  came  to 
Payson  about  day-light,  with  about  forty 
men.  Colonel  Conover  came  from  Provo 
about  nine  o'clock  the  same  morning 
with  another  company  of  about  forty  men. 

A  council  was  held  and  Colonel  Cono- 
ver, who  was  a  man  brave  almost  to 
recklessness,  was  in  favor  of  following  the 
Indians  right  up  the  Payson  Canyon.  This 
was  what  the  Indians  expected  and  want- 
ed They  had"  prepared  an  ambush  ex- 
pressly for  this  event.  But  by  merciful 
Providence,  the  plan  did  not  carry,  and 
thereby  a  most  disastrous  defeat  and 
slaughter  were  averted. 

A  short  time  after  we  had  arrived  at 
Payson,  about  forty  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Peter  Conover  and  Stephen 
Markham,  started  south  to  protect  the 
settlements  in  Sanpete  County.  I  was 
one  of  the  party,  and  we  scarcely  halted 
from  the  time  we  left  Payson  until  we 
arrived  at  Manti.  We  found  the  people 
very  much  excited,  and  we  were  welcom- 
ed gladly  by  them.  We  remained  eight 
or  ten  days  in  that  vicinity  until  the  mili- 
tary arrived  from  Salt  Lake,  when  it  was 
thought  best  for  our  company  to  return 
home.  While  we  were  at  Manti,  a  force 
of  twenty-five  men  went  into  the  moun- 
tains to  reconnoiter.  While  there  they 
came  upon  a  body  of  Indians,  and  an  en- 
counter took  place  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  several  Indians,  and  one  man  of 
our  force  was  killed  and  two  or  three 
slightly  wounded.  When  we  were  re- 
turning home  we  camped  on  Willow 
Creek,  now  Mona,  in  Juab  County,  which 
was  not  then  settled.  We  plac*  d  a  heavy 
guard  around  our  horses,  which  was  a 
very  wise  precaution,  as  the  Indians  at- 
tempted during  the  night  to  stampede 
our  animals.  They  did  not  succeed,  how- 
ever, for  our  forces  rallied  and  we  drove 
them  away 

For  almost  a  year  after  the  events 
narrated  above,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
be  continually  on  the  alert  in  order  to 
avoid  surprise.  We  kept  a  guard  always 
in  the  settlement,  and  the  men  were  re- 
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quired  to  attend  roll-call  night  and  morn- 
ing. If  we  went  to  the  fields  to  look 
after  the  crops,  we  took  our  guns,  and 
also  went  armed  to  the  canyons  when  it 
was  necessary  to  procure  wood. 

In  the  fall  of  1853,  Payson  was  called 
to  mourn  the  less  of  another  good  man 
who  fell  at  the  hands  of  the  savages. 
This  was  Furney  Tindal.  Some  of  the 
brethren  from  Santaquin,  who  had  tem- 
porarily moved  into  Payson,  went  to 
their  fields  to  dig  potatoes,  and  in  doing 
so,  Brother  Tindal,  contrary  to  orders, 
went  some  distance  from  the  other  men 
and  commenced  to  work.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  a  boy.  A  band  of  warriors 
was  concealed  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
he  had  only  begun  his  work  when  they 
fired  upon  him,  shooting  him  in  many 
places.  The  boy  marvelously  escaped 
the  bullets  which  they  fired  at  him.  They 
scalped  Brother  Tindal,  but  his  body  was 
recovered  after  the  alarm  had  been 
given  at  Payson,  and  a  party  of  brethren, 
one  of  whom  was  Bro.  James  E.  Daniels, 
had  gone  to  the  rescue.  This  event  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  whole  community. 

After  peace  was  declared  and  the  In- 
dians resumed  their  friendly  feelings  to- 
ward the  whites,  I  had  frequent  conversa- 
tions with  them,  and  upon  several  oc- 
casions the  Indians  patted  me  on  the 
shoulder,  saying:  "No  killee  Dinerts, 
Dinerts  no  shootee."  Dinerts  is  the 
name  the  Indians  had  given  me,  and  it 
was  reported  among  them,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  that  I  could  not  be  killed  with 
powder  or  lead.  If  there  was  a  care  ex- 
ercised over  me  in  this  respect,  I  acknowl- 
edge it  as  an  inestimable  blessing  from 
the  hand  of  my  Heavenly  Father. 

John  F.  Bellows. 


Reform,  like  Charity,  must  begin  at 
home.  Once  well  at  home,  how  will  it 
radiate  outwards,  irrepressible,  into  all 
that  we  touch  and  handle,  speak  and 
work  ! 

Through  our  upward  pilgrimage, 

Larger,  deeper  lessons  learning, 

May  we  still  in  labors  blest, 

Never  tire  and  never  rest; 

And  with  forces  ever  new, 

Serve  the  holy  and  the  true. 
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Rolfe  Ainslie  stood  leaning  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  double  barn  doors,  his 
eyes  fixed  broodingly  upon  the"  slender 
shape  of  Bay  Beauty  munching  her  straw 
in  the  stall  inside,  his  mind  vexed  with 
the  troubles  and  misgivings  which  passed 
like  dark  images  across  his  mind. 

His  affairs  had  come  to  a  desperate 
condition.  He  had  made  a  hard  struggle 
to  meet  the  debts  whose  burden  had 
rested  upon  his  shoulders  since  his 
father's  death,  but  the  mortgages  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  negotiate  in  order- 
to  save  the  homestead  had  eaten 
month  after  month  the  earnings  of  the 
place,  and  not  a  payment  had  been  made 
upon  the  principal,  in  all  the  years  that 
he  had  hopefully  and  manfully  struggled. 

There  had  been  two  dry  summers 
which  had  added  their  dead  losses  as 
cap  sheafs  to  his  already  desperate 
luck,  and  he  had  obtained  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  the  horses  and  furniture  of 
the  house,  in  order  to  meet  the  interest 
of  the  greater  debts,  and  he  now  found 
himself  at  the  end  of  a  third  summer's 
drouth  with  barely  money  enough  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  smaller  loan. 
Simply  told  the  tale  was  this,  he  had 
come  face  to  face  with  ruin.  The  event 
which  he  had  seen  enacted  in  the  lines 
of  many  of  the  care-ridden  farmers 
around  him,  had  come  to  him  at  last,  and 
though  it  had  loomed  up  on  the  horizon 
always  as  a  dark  possibility,  it  came  to 
him  at  length  with  all  the  shock  of  a  sud- 
den and  unforeseen  tragedy. 

He  had  struggled  so  steadfastly,  put- 
ting away  the  temptations  which  came  to 
him  through  inherited  inclinations  for 
the  alluring  paths  in  which  he  might  have 
sought  and  gained  the  fortune  for  which 
he  had  painfully  and  vainly  struggled, 
and  now  he  had  found  himself  at  the  end 
of  five  years  of  ceaseless  drudgery  beaten 
and  at  the  feet  of  ruin.  At  the  time  that 
his  father  was  brought  home  from  the 
track  where  he  had  been  crushed  under 
the  horse  he  had  ridden  in  the  race, 
Rolfe  had  been  called  from  a  life  of  care- 
less and  luxurious  ease,  and  from  the 
promise  of  what  might  have  been  per- 
haps a  brilliant  career,  to  assume  the  re- 


sponsibility of  debt  and  disgrace  which 
the  dead  man  left  behind  him  as  a  me- 
mento of  his  reckless  and  wasted  life. 

His  first  impulse,  when  confronted  with 
the  dismal  prospect,  was  to  follow  his 
father's  example,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
one  venture  at  speculation  in  an  attempt 
to  retrieve  at  a  stroke  the  fortune  which 
had  been  lost,  and  of  which  they  were 
in  such  desperate  need. 

The  knowledge  of  his  own  weakness, 
and  the  danger  ot  yielding  to  the  heredi- 
tary impulses  for  hazardous  pastimes, 
however,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  his 
mother's  anxious  pleading  had  rescued 
him  from  the  temptation  of  tampering 
with  the  dangerous  life.  He  had  taken 
up  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  at 
length,  with  an  absolute  determination 
to  take  only  what  fortune  he  might  be 
able  to  gain  through  their  rightful  op- 
portunities. 

He  had  tried  at  first  to  sell  the  home- 
stead which  still  belonged  to  them  in 
order  to  gain  means  with  which  to  build 
anew  the  fortune  his  father  had  squand- 
ered, but  they  could  find  no  purchaser, 
and  he  had  resorted  to  the  old  expedient 
of  a  mortgage  to  gain  enough  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  farm.  Since  then  it  had 
been  a  down-hill  road,  new  complications 
arising  each  year,  till  he  found  himself  at 
a  point  where  the  whole  would  have  to 
be  sacrificed. 

A  gleam  of  hope  had  come  to  him  re- 
cently through  some  partial  negotiations 
for  a  sale  of  the  place — a  one-time  resi- 
dent of  Westville,  now  living  in  California 
having  written  to  ask  for  a  refusal  of  the 
place  until  he  should  be  able  to  sell  his 
fruit  groves  in  Pasadena,  when  he  hoped 
to  return  to  his  native  city  The  sale  had 
been  delayed,  however,  and  Rolfe  had 
humb'ed  himself  to  ask  Mort  Alsford, 
who  held  the  mortgages  on  the  place,  for 
time  on  the  payments,  till  he  should  hear 
something  satisfactory  from  his  man  in 
California.  The  request  had  been  granted 
with  an  air  which  Rolfe  was  aware  was 
meant  to  carry  more  humiliation  than  the 
most  insulting  refusal;  and  only  his  own 
absolute  helplessness,  occasioned  by  the 
dependence  of   his    mother's  happiness 
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upon  the  issue,  had  kept  back  his  indig- 
nant and  contemptuous  rejection  of  the 
granted  favor.  A  long  cherished  and 
natural  dislike,  existing  between  the 
widely  dissimilar  natures,  had  recently 
developed  into  an  open  hostility — a  rivalry 
in  certain  tender  matters  having  aggra 
vated  the  feeling,  at  least  upon  Mort's 
side,  into  a  sentiment  tending  ostensibly 
towards  an  intense  issue,  and  in  the 
meantime  it  had  befallen  Rolfe  to  be 
placed  a  helpless  victim  to  Mort's  un- 
blushing littleness. 

Today  Rolfe  had  received  a  letter  from 
his  prospective  purchaser  in  Los  Angeles 
telling  him  that  his  pet  project  had  been 
rendered  practically  impossible,  and  it  was 
the  result  which  was  to  be  the  outcome  of 
this  closing  of  the  one  avenue  of  escape 
which  was  forming  images  of  darkness  in 
the  mind  of  Rolfe  Ainslie  as  he  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  barn.  His  station  at  that 
particular  spot  had  intimate  relation,  as 
it  will  further  be  seen,  with  the  thoughts 
which  had  been  called  forth  by  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  letter,  the  mental 
portraiture  being  symboled  or  signified 
at  this  time  in  the  material  object  upon 
which  his  eyes  were  fixed.  This  was  the 
colt,  Bay  Beauty,  whose  mother,  the 
famous  Bay  Marian,  rested  under  the 
distinction  of  having  caused  the  death  of 
R.olfe's  father, for  which  mishap  the  latter 
equine  favorite  had  been  relegated  to  the 
humiliating  routine  of  the  farm  labor, 
bearing  as  an  infirmity  for  life  the  slightly 
sprained  leg  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  physical  and  figurative  downfall. 

During  the  summer  Rolfe  had  ridden 
the  offspring  of  the  noted  pacer  on  his 
errands  about  the  farm,  and  the  young 
creature  had  evinced  marked  traces  of 
the  qualities  which  had  made  her  parent 
winner  in  some  of  the  most  famous  races 
that  had  occurred  in  the  country.  It  was 
through  his  appreciated  recognition  of 
these  qualities  that  a  subtle  temptation 
had  found  place  in  Rolfe's  heart. 

The  town  of  Westville  was  not  a  large 
one,  but  there  existed  within  it  a  consid- 
erable number  of  men  endowed  with  a 
sporting  spirit,  and  through  their  interest 
and  effort  a  race  track  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  suburbs  of  the  city — and  here 


had  been  held  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant meetings  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
west. 

In  three  weeks  the  fall  races  which 
were  being  planned  were  to  take  place,  a 
stake  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands 
having  been  made  up,  and  it  was  with 
this  coming  event  that  the  hope  in  Rolfe 
Ainslie's  heart  held  ultimate  connection. 
The  idea  of  running  Bay  Beauty  in  the 
races  had  come  to  him  as  something  of  a 
shock  at  first,  and  he  put  it  away  quickly 
— his  conscience  reproaching  him  almost 
for  having  allowed  even  its  suggestion. 

It  had  come  back  to  him  forcibly  more 
than  once  though,  in  those  days  of  anxiety 
and  doubt,  especially  as  he  rode  the  colt 
across  the  country  and  felt  her  supple 
limbs  stretch  easily  over  distances  and  at 
a  speed  which  told  the  tale  of  the  blood 
that  coursed  in  her  veins.  Now  that  the 
letter  had  come  which  had  taken  from 
him  his  last  hope  of  escape,  he  found 
himself  in  an  agony  of  doubt,  hesitating 
to  decide  between  the  pledges  which  he 
had  made  to  himself,  and  to  her  whose 
life  had  been  wrecked  through  his  father's 
indulgence  of  these  impulses — and  the 
ruin  and  humiliation  which  would  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  his  letting  go  the 
hope. 

He  had  three  weeks  in  which  to  train 
Bay  Beauty  for  the  race,  or  wait  humbly 
and  helplessly  for  ruin  —  and  as  he 
thought  of  the  ordeal  which  included 
even  more,  more  than  the  material  losses 
involved,  his  strength  faltered,  and  in  his 
heart,  though  uncautioned  by  will  or 
word,  was  sealed  the  decision  which 
would  eventually  bear  rule. 

A  small  group  were  sitting  on  the 
veranda  at  Squire  Harding's,  and  a 
steady  flow  of  conversation  was  going 
on,  being  conducted  principally  by  Aunt 
Kate  Ross,  who  had  ridden  over  from 
her  home  a  mile  distant  for  the  indulgence 
of  a  half  hour  of  gossip  with  her  sister's 
family. 

"There  is  no  question  about  its  being 
true,"  she  was  saying  dec^.ively;  "Rolfe 
has  been  training  the  colt '  cm  the  track 
daily  for  the  last  two  weeks,  and  it  is 
common  talk  that  he  will  not  only  enter 
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her  for  the  races,  but  is  intending  to  ride 
her  himself."' 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  such  news,"said  Mrs. 
Harding.  "Rolfe  has  been  doing  so  nobly 
since  his  father  died,  I  was  in  hope  that 
nothing  like  this  could  ever  tempt  him." 

"Well,  you  know  the  love  of  it  is  born 
and  bred  in  him — it's  been  in  the  family 
for  generations.  His  great-grandfather  was 
killed  on  the  track  like  his  lather,  and  if 
it's  in  his  blood  it's  bound  to  develop 
sometime.  You  know  they  said  at  col- 
lege that  Rolfe  was  as  wild  as  his  father, 
for  such  sports,  and  it  was  only  his 
father's  mishap  that  sobered  him  up,  or 
he  might  have  kept  on  in  the  same  path." 

"It  was  a  brave  and  noble  spirit  he 
displayed  in  breaking  with  the  allure- 
ments of  such  a  life,"  the  squire  answer- 
ed warmly.  "He  has  shown  a  splendid 
spirit  during  these  five  years,  and  I  am 
filled  with  sorrow  and  disappointment  to 
see  that  he  has  abandoned  the  struggle." 

"It  will  kill  his  mother  when  she  dis- 
covers it,"  chirped  Aunt  Kate;  "for  my 
part  I  think  it's  wrong  for  everybody  to 
keep  silent  about  it;  for  maybe  she  might 
influence  him  to  give  it  up.  I,  for  one, 
though,  shouldn't  like  to  interfere,  and  I 
suppose  everybody  feels  the  same  way." 

"It  is  the  thought  of  his  mother  that 
makes  it  unbearable  to  me,"  says  Mrs. 
Ross.  "I  have  always  thought  a  great 
deal  of  Rolfe  until  this  came  about,  but  I 
can  never  feel  the  same  respect  for  him 
again  One  would  think  the  memory  of 
his  mother's  past  sufferings  would  make 
him  hesitate." 

A  girlish  figure  sitting  at  the  further 
end  of  the  porch  rose  quickly  at  this  mo- 
ment and  came  towards  the  group.  "I 
think  you  may  be  doing  Mr.  Ainslie  an 
injustice,"  she  said,  speaking  somewhat 
breathlessly.  "We  all  know  the  struggle 
he  has  had  to  keep  off  the  ruin  which 
confronted  him,  and  it  is  reasonable  at 
least  to  suppose  that  his  circumstances 
have  forced  him  to  take  this  step.  In  any 
case  it  is  but  just  to  take  what  charitable 
view  we  may  in  consideration  at  least  of 
the  noble  struggle  he  has  so  far  carried 
on." 

Alice  Harding's  gray  eyes  were  flash- 
ing, and  the  solt  round  cheeks  showing 


crimson  with  feeling  as  she  spoke,  and 
as  the  slim  figure,  gowned  in  its  pretty 
house  robe  of  white  flannel,  walked  with 
quick  but  stately  tread  across  the  porch 
and  disappeared  within  the  door,  the 
family  exchanged  brief  but  significant 
glances.  There  had  been  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  the  struggle  which  for 
some  time  past  had  been  waged  between 
Rolfe  Ainslie  and  Mort  Alsford  for  a 
place  in  the  young  girl's  affections,  and 
the  feeling  evinced  in  her  indignant  de- 
fense of  the  young  man  whom  they  had 
been  discussing,  was  the  first  hint  they 
had  of  the  state  in  which  matters 
stood. 

"There's  no  doubt  about  Rolfe's  being 
hard  pushed  in  his  affairs,"  Aunt  Kate 
murmured  apologetically  to  Alice's  re- 
treating footsteps,  "and  it  would  of 
course  offer  some  excuse  for  his  taking 
the  step  if  he  thought  there  was  a  chance 
of  helping  himself.  I  only  hope,"  she 
continued,  as  Alice  disappeared,  "that 
he  won't  break  his  mother's  heart  and  his 
own  neck  in  the  attempt,  that's  all." 

The  rest  of  the  group  made  no  reply, 
and  Aunt  Kate,  finding  her  chief  subject 
of  gossip  thus  summarily  shut  off,  got  in- 
to the  buggy  that  was  standing  at  the 
gate,  and  drove  home. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  races.  The 
town  was  swarming  with  strangers, 
drawn  to  the  place  by  an  interest,  curious 
or  speculative,  as  the  case  might  be,  in 
the  event  so  near  at  hand,  and  about  and 
within  the  hotels  were  groups  of  men, 
excitedly  discussing  the  interests  of  the 
horses  that  were  to  figure  as  contestants 
in  the  races. 

"You  can  sneer  as  you  like,"  one  of 
them  was  saying  decisively,  "I  have  faith 
enough  in  Bay  Beauty  to  risk  odds 
against  every  other  animal  in  the  field." 

"There  are  two  serious  things  against 
the  colt,"  replied  another,  "she  hasn't 
trained  long  enough,  and  worse  than  all 
has  inherited  that  trick  of  stumbling,  that 
brought  Bay  Marian  to  grief  a  half  dozen 
times  when  she  was  in  the  field." 

"Bay  Marian  showed  a  record  of  four 
victories  for  every  defeat,"  replied  the 
other,  "and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
colt,  I   will  wager  that  within  two  years 
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she  will  beat  her  mother's  score."  So 
the  talk  went  on,  some  eulogizing,  others 
depreciating  the  mare's  qualities,  and 
chances  for  success  in  the  coming  con- 
test. The  fact  was  that  many  who  at 
first  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Rolfe's  entering 
Bay  Beauty  for  the  races,  upon  so  short 
training,  had  often,  seeing  her  speed  in 
the  trial  runs  on  the  race  track  during  the 
past  week,  foresworn  their  allegiance  to 
other  former  favorites,  and  transferred  it 
to  Bay  Beauty,  for  by  this  time  every  one 
knew  that  it  was  a  settled  thing  that  she 
would  run.  That  is,  all  knew  but  one — 
the  delicate  woman  confined  to  her  room 
for  so  long,  through  the  nervous  malady 
which  had  been  developed  by  her  many 
troubles. 

By  a  tacit  understanding  no  mention  of 
the  affair  had  been  made  to  her,  very  few 
people,  in  fact,  outside  the  household, 
being  allowed  the  privilege  of  seeing  her; 
Rolfe  himself  cherishing  a  strained  and 
anxious  silence  in  regard  to  the  step  he 
had  decided  to  take. 

It  was  twilight,  and  the  shadows  were 
dark  in  the  narrow  road  which  led  from 
Squire  Harding's  house,  to  Aunt  Kate 
Ross'  residence  in  the  suburbs.  For  the 
past  four  days  the  latter's  lease  on  life  had 
been  threatened  with  sudden  termination 
by  a  violent  attack  of  heart  trouble — a 
malady  declared  by  those  who  knew  and 
understood  its  victim,  to  have  been  de- 
veloped solely  by  reason  of  her  cherished 
belief  in  its  existence,  and  which  had  of 
late  justified  or  rather  rewarded  her  fear 
and  apprehension  by  bringing  her  to  the 
verge  of  death. 

Alice  had  spent  most  of  the  time  with 
her  since  her  attack,  and  was  now  on  her 
way  home  for  a  night's  rest — Aunt  Kate's 
condition  having  improved  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  rendered  it  safe  to  leave  her  to 
the  care  of  servants. 

She  rode  horseback  and  had  chosen 
the  narrow  road  through  the  trees  to 
avoid  passing  the  race  track  which  had 
been  during  the  day  a  rendezvous  for  all 
the  sporting  men  in  the  vicinity. 

When  she  was  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Ainslie  place  she  was  overtaken  by 
Rolfe  himself,  who  was  riding  swiftly  from 
the  direction  of  the  race  track. 


A  gleam  of  pleasure  came  into  his  eyes 
as  he  recognized  her,  and  in  a  moment  he 
had  reined  in  his  horse  and  was  riding  be- 
side her. 

"It  is  a  piece  of  exceptional  good  for- 
tune for  me  that  we  should  both  have 
taken  the  short  cut  home,"  he  said. 

"And  for  me,  too,"  she  replied.  "You 
have  neglected  us  for  so  long  a  time  of 
late,"  she  continued  smilingly,  then 
paused  suddenly,  in  doubt  lest  he  might 
perhaps  imagine  her  purpose  was  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  affair  which  had  been 
occupying  his  attention.  He,  indeed, 
glanced  at  her  quickly  for  a  moment, 
then  seeing  her  slight  confusion  with  a 
sudden  impulse  leaned  forward  and  said: 
"Yes,  but  I  guessed  that  you  knew  all, 
and  I  dared  to  trust  that  you  would 
understand." 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  but  the  earnest 
emphasis  of  his  last  words  expressed  the 
meaning  which  war  in  his  mind,  and  Alice 
raising  her  eyes  met  his  pleading  and 
anxious  gaze  fixed  searchingly  upon  her 
face.  With  a  quick  impulse  she  held 
out  her  hand,  and  Rolfe  taking  the  slim 
palm  in  his  own  quickly  raised  it  to  his 
lips. 

They  had  reached  a  turn  where  the 
main  road  opened  from  the  narrow  way, 
and  here  Rolfe  turned  to  leave  her. 

"I  should  like  to  ride  home  with  you," 
he  said;  "but  an  important  errand  takes 
me  to  Calton  to-night,  and  if  I  am  to  get 
home  by  tomorrow  I  shall  have  to  catch 
the  seven  o'clock  train.  It  is  now  ten 
minutes  of  the  hour,"  he  continued,  and 
then  once  more  pressing  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  he  rode  away. 

Alice  went  slowly  homeward,  her 
heart  filled  with  half  joyful  and  half  painful 
emotions.  That  Rolfe  was  painfully  ex- 
cited over  the  coming  race,  she  could 
guess  from  the  nervousness  of  his  man- 
ner, and  the  troubled  and  anxious  look 
upon  his  face.  She  feared  for  the  conse- 
quences of  the  event  whatever  its  result 
might  be,  for  even  if  he  should  be  victor- 
ious, the  risk  to  his  future  might  be  as 
fatal  as  the  ruin  which  awaited  his  defeat. 
As  she  rode  on  anxiously  ruminating, 
the  sound  of  voices  reached  her  from 
the  road  behind  and  she  could  tell  by  the 
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noise  of  wheels  that  a  carriage  was  ap- 
proaching her. 

The  road  was  quite  narrow,  and  as  the 
vehicle  came  near  she  turned  aside  to  the 
shelter  of  the  trees,  fearing  lest  in  the 
darkness  an  accident  might  happen.  As 
she  did  so  the  voices  came  close  and  she 
could  distinguish  in  the  dim  light  a  buggy 
with  two  men  for  its  occupants  one  of 
whom  was  driving. 

They  were  talking  in  loud  and  rather 
thick  tones,  and  Alice  thought  from  the 
sound  that  they  might  perhaps  have  been 
regaling  themselves  with  some  too  spirit- 
uous liquid.  As  they  neared  her,the  reins 
in  the  man's  hands  parted,  falling  limply 
in  his  grasp,  and  the  next  instant  he  had 
called  whoa!  and  was  out  of  the  buggy 
and  around  at  the  horses'  heads.  They 
stopped  instantly,  spite  of  their  swift 
pace,  and  the  man  took  the  broken  lines 
striving  in  a  fumbling  way  to  mend  and 
replace  them  through  the  rings  of  the  bit 
and  harness.  While  he  was  doing  so  his 
companion  went  on  with  the  conversation 
which  had  been  evidently  interrupted  by 
the  occurrence. 

"Its  a  d — d  bold  game  Mort's  playing," 
he  said  thickly,  "I  wouldn't  be  the  one  to 
shoulder  such  a  risk  for  all  the  money 
there  is  in  it." 

"Well,  Mort's  got  more  to  lose  if  he 
fails  than  either  of  us,"  the  other  replied. 
"He  holds  all  the  mortgages  on  Ainslie's 
place,  and  if  Bay  Beauty  wins  the  money 
it  will  clear  his  debts  and  spoil  Mort's 
prospects. 

"But  if  the  trick  should  be  found  out — 
or  anything  should  happen  to  Rolfe  on 
the  track,  Mort  might  find  himself  in  a 
worse  box  than  if  he  lost  the  money." 

"Pshaw!  there's  no  fear  of  that.  Rolfe's 
head  is  steady,and  his  father's  experience 
will  make  him  keep  on  his  guard.  If  he 
don't — why  there's  Bay  Beauty's  reputa- 
tion for  stumbling  to  clear  Mort  or  any 
one  else  from  suspicion." 

"Well,  taking  it  all  round,  I've  put  up 
ten  thousand  dollars  on  Mort's  gray 
pacer,  but  I'd  rather  lose  it  all  than  have 
anything  happen  to  Ainslie." 

"Well,  I  can't  afford  to  lose  my  pile  for 
a  sentiment,"  said  the  ofher;"  if  Rolfe 
suffers,  why  he  should  have  stuck  to  his 


morals  and  kept  off  the  track,  that's  all. 
We  would  all  have  been  safe  if  he  hadn't 
stepped  in  to  spoil  our  chances.  It  was 
either  to  lose  all  we've  put  up  or  save 
ourselves  by  a  trick,  and  for  one  I  am 
glad  Mort  has  got  nerve  enough  to  see 
us  safe  through." 

The  speaker  had  the  lines  mended  by 
this  time,  and  climbing  into  the  buggy 
he  gave  free  rein  to  the  horses  and  they 
were  soon  out  of  sight. 

Alice  sat  silently  in  her  saddle  for  a 
moment,  half  stunned  by  what  she  had 
heard.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  import  of  what  they  had  said.  A 
plan  was  afoot  which  meant  harm  to 
Rolfe  Ainslie,  and  though  she  could  not 
guess  its  nature,  yet  she  realized  that  the 
intent  was  serious  enough  to  threaten 
some  great  danger.  She  knew  that  she 
must  warn  Rolfe,  but  as  he  had  by  this 
time  taken  the  train  for  Calton,  she  would 
be  obliged  to  wait  for  his  return  to  ap- 
prise him.  She  could  at  least  manage  to 
see  him  before  the  race,  and  as  whatever 
danger  was  threatened,  she  was  certain 
lay  in  that,  she  could  only  wait  as  pa- 
tiently as  might  be  for  his  return  on  the 
morrow.  Forced  to  content  herself  with 
the  delay,  Alice  rode  hastily  homeward 
to  await  the  dawning  of  the  eventful 
morrow. 

At  daylight  she  was  awakened  from 
her  light  sleep  by  a  servant  from  her 
aunt's  household,  who  brought  word  that 
the  sick  woman  was  suffering  with  a 
violent  and  dangerous  return  of  the  old 
attack.  Alice  hastened  at  once  to  the 
house,  reaching  the  bedside,  however, 
only  to  find  that  her  aunt  had  breathed 
her  last.  In  the  excitement  of  this  event, 
the  errand  with  which  Alice  had  charged 
herself  had  been  delayed,  but  she  found 
a  moment  at  last  in  which  to  address  a 
hasty  note  to  Rolfe,  giving  him  a  synopsis 
of  the  conversation  which  she  had  over- 
heard. The  note  she  dispatched  with 
Arth  Watson,  the  stable- boy — a  lad  of 
sixteen  years — the  only  one  who  could 
be  spared  at  the  moment  from  the  house- 
hold. 

She  gave  him  minute  and  impressive 
instructions  as  to  putting  the  letter  into 
Rolfe  Ainslie's  hands;  and  with  a  number 
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of  solemn  pledges  uttered  in  relation  to 
the  absolute  certainty  of  his  carrying  out 
her  instructions  Arth  started  upon  his 
errand.  He  went  straight  to  theAinslie 
mansion  as  Alice  had  directed;  but  the 
servant  who  came  to  the  door  told  him 
that  Mr.  Rolfe  was  out,  but  had  stated 
that  he  would  be  home  at  lunch  time, 
which  would  be  in  less  than  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  from  the  present  moment. 
As  she  could  give  him  no  information  as 
to  her  master's  whereabouts,  her  advice 
to  the  boy  was  that  he  should  leave 
it  at  the  house  for  him,  as  this  seemed  to 
be  the  more  certain  way  of  its  being 
placed  within  short  time  in  Mr.  Rolfe's 
hands.  Impressed  by  the  reason  of  her 
argument,  and  still  more  by  the  thought 
of  being  relieved  from  the  trouble  and 
responsibility  of  delivering  the  note,  Arth 
left  the  letter  in  her  hands  and  went  away 
— determined  to  use  this  excuse  of  ab- 
sence from  the  gloomy  household  in 
which  he  was  employed,  in  spending  an 
hour  or  so  witnessing  the  alluring  scenes 
which  were  to  occur  that  afternoon  at 
the  race  track.  This  pleasure  he  was 
enabled  to  indulge  in  by  going  two  hours 
before  the  gates  were  opened,  and  climb- 
ing upon  the  roof  of  the  grand  stand — 
concealing  himself  inside  a  hollow  cupolo 
at  its  apex,  till  the  time  should  arrive 
that  would  render  his  vantage  place 
secure.  As  the  hour  drew  near  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  teams  kept  the  roads  in 
the  vicinity  dim  with  white  clouds  of 
dust,  and  when  the  time  came  for  com- 
mencing the  races,  there  was  an  immense 
and  excited  throng  ranged  about  the 
circle  of  the  level  field. 

Presently  they  commenced  to  lead  the 
horses  from  the  stables,  each  favorite  as 
it  appeared  receiving  a  burst  of  applause 
as  a  recognition  from  its  admirers  and 
backers. 

Among  them  was  a  mare  of  slender 
build — being  indeed  little  more  than  a 
colt  in  appearance,  and  who  received,  as 
she  was  led  into  the  field,  an  even  more 
flattering  reception  than  had  greeted  the 
others.  Arth  Watson, from  his  perch  on 
the  roof,  recognized  in  the  young  man 
who  was  leading  the  young  but  popular 
candidate  for  championship  in  the  coming 


contest,  Mr.  Rolfe  Ainslie,  a  person  upon 
whom  Arth  at  once  bestowed  the  patron- 
age of  his  favor,  being  personally  and 
even  intimately  interested  in  his  chances, 
from  the  fact  of  having  recently  been 
charged  with  an  important  errand  to  that 
gentleman.  At  to  whether  the  errand 
itself  had  attained  maturity  after  the 
severing  of  his  personal  connection,  Arth 
felt  little  curiosity,  his  interest  at  present 
being  so  intently  centered  upon  the 
coming  event  as  to  have  made  the 
intervention  of  any  other  subject  appear 
to  him  in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice. 

He  watched  the  horses  range  them- 
selves under  the  wire,  making  the  several 
false  starts  which  are  the  inevitable  pre- 
face to  a  race — then  at  a  word  from  the 
judge  break  in  even  line  from  the  stand, 
and,  having  decided  to  back  Mr.  Rolfe 
Ainslie's  animal  with  his  favor,  settled 
down  luxuriously  at  the  edge  of  the  roof 
to  await  the  result.  Half  way  around  the 
hoofs  of  the  horses  kept  in  a  close  group 
— no  start  being  attained  by  any. 

Then  two  shot  out  from  the  rest,  and 
left  a  steadily  lengthening  space  between 
themselves  and  the  others.  As  they  end- 
ed the  third  quarter,  one  was  slightly 
ahead,  and  recognizing  in  the  rider,  his 
protege,  Mr.  Rolfe  Ainslie,  Arth  follow- 
ed the  example  of  a  group  of  men  who 
were  shouting  wildly  below  him,  and 
cheered  lustily  for  his  favorite. 

The  two  horses  drew  near — Bay  Beauty 
leading  and  Mort  Alsford's  gaunt  gray 
stretching  close  beside. 

In  a  moment  more  it  would  be  over, 
and  the  air  was  deafened  with  cheers  for 
the  bay  colt  whose  steady  pace  was  bring- 
ing her  to  victory.  The  next  instant  the 
cries  and  shouts  were  stilled.  The  gazing 
crowd  had  seen  Bay  Beauty  stumble  sud- 
denly and  swerve  in  her  pace.  She 
caught  herself  for  an  instant,  and  then 
there  was  a  great  cry  from  the  throng, 
changing  suddenly  to  shuddering  sighs 
and  groans,  for  Bay  Beauty  had  rolled  on 
her  side,  and  her  rider  a  few  feet  forward 
lay  prone  on  his  face  in  the  dust  of  the 
track,  and  Mort  Alford's  gray — with  three 
strides  stretched  to  the  goal — winner  by  a 
full  yard  in  the  great  and  eventful  race. 

Arth   Watson    did   not  see  the  finish 
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made  by  the  victorous  horse.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  two  men  who  had 
left  their  place  on  the  fence  and  _gone  to 
the  side  of  the  prostrate  man.  He  saw 
them  lift  him  up  a  limp  and  helpless  mass 
in  their  arms,  and  watched  them  carry 
the  bleeding  form  into  the  office  at  the 
rear  of  the  stand.  Then  with  sober  face 
he  climbed  down  from  the  roof  and  went 
back  to  the  gloomy  house  where  Alice 
Harding  was  waiting  to  question  him 
upon  his  errand. 

Three  months  had  passed,  and  Rolfe 
Ainslie  waking  from  the  long  period  of 
delirious  raving  and  racking  pain  which 
had  been  the  penalty  of  his  fall,  found  the 
midwinter  snows  cushioning  the  branches 
of  the  trees  that  drooped  outside  his 
window  pane. 

It  was  days  before  his  thoughts  could 
center  themselves  upon  the  memory 
of  the  past,  but  it  shaped  itself  at  last, 
and  its  first  suggestion  was  a  sensa- 
tion of  surprise  at  the  familiar  surround- 
ings. 

"Has  Mort  troubled  you  about  the 
payment  ?"  he  asked  feebly  but  anxiously 
of  his  mother  as  she  sat  at  his  bedside. 
For  answer  she  went  to  the  desk  and 
brought  him  an  envelope.  Taking  out 
the  enclosed  sheet,  he  found  written  upon 
the  yellow  page  a  telegraphic  message 
which  read  as  follows  : 


"  To  Rolfe  Ainslie,  IPeslville: 

"Have  sold  out.  Will  buy  east  half  of 
lot  at  your  figures.  Arrive  in  Westville 
next  week.  Robert  Clayville." 

The  signature  was  that  of  the  man 
who  had  written  him  from  Los  An- 
geles and  the  date  that  of  September 
16th.  With  thankful  and  happy  tears 
filling  his  eyes  Rolfe  turned  away  upon 
his  pillow.  Presently  he  spoke  again 
in  a  low  tone  to  his  mother. 

"What  became  of  —  of  Beauty  after- 
ward, mother?" 

"She  was  shot,"  she  answered  him 
quietly. 

"Thank  God,"  murmured  Rolfe,  fer- 
vently, and  his  mother,  taking  his  thin 
hand  in  her  own  reverently  echoed  his 
thanksgiving. 

It  was  at  the  first  meeting  after  his  re- 
covery, that  Rolfe  gained  Alice's  con- 
sent to  become  his  wife.  The  time  that 
he  set  for  the  marriage  was  only  two 
weeks  distant,  but  he  had  so  many  con- 
clusive arguments  at  hand  to  make  good 
his  suit,  that  Alice  was  persuaded  at 
length  to  consent,  and  the  bells  which 
rung  for  the  Christmas-tide,  rung  also  the 
message  of  their  union  typing  the  peace 
and  joy  which  had  come  to  the  life  of  all 
those  beings  who  had  suffered  through 
Rolfe  Ainslie's  temptation. 

Josephine  Spencer. 


A    RESERVED    ENGLISHMAN. 


Englishmen  are  shy  and  reserved. 
They  feel  more  than  they  express,  and 
their  words  understate  their  intentions. 
If  a  foreigner  would  understand  an  Eng- 
lishman,  he  must  couple  his  acts  with  his 
words. 

Miss  Austen,  in  one  of  her  novels,  re- 
presents two  Englishmen,  brothers,  meet- 
ing after  years  of  separation.  A  clasp  of 
the  hand,  a  "How  are  you,  old  boy?" 
"How  are  you,  Tom  ?"  —  that  was  all. 

A  Frenchman  looking  on  would  have 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  exclaiming,  "Vat 
a  strange  people!"  Yet  either  of  these 
brothers  would  have  risked  his  life  for 
the  other,  and  that,  too,  without  thinking 
he  was  doing  a  heroic  act. 


Demonstrative  peoples,  such  as  the 
French,  Germans,  Italians,  fail  to  under- 
stand the  English  character,  because  they 
do  not  perceive  that  under  a  reserved 
manner  may  be  hidden  an  intense 
nature. 

An  Englishman's  clasp  of  the  hand 
means  much  more  than  a  Frenchman's 
embrace.  Who  that  knows  the  two  na- 
tions would  not  prefer  the  Englishman's 
"Call  when  I  can  serve  you,"  to  the 
Spaniard's  "My  house,  and  my  purse, 
and  myself,  are  at  your  disposal  ?" 

When  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
father  of  the  Prime  Minister,  began  life 
for  himself  as  the  junior  partner  in  a 
calico-printing  firm,  he  boarded  with  his 
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senior  partner,  paying  only  six  shillings 
a  week  for  board  and  lodging. 

The  senior,  thinking  the  sum  too  little, 
insisted  on  increasing  it  by  a  shilling. 
The  junior  demurred,  and  a  difference 
between  the  partners  arose.  After  dis- 
cussion, it  was  compromised  by  the 
junior  paying  six  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
week. 

A  foreigner  reading  this  anecdote 
would  say,  with  a  sneer,  "Just  like  the 
nation  of  shopkeepers !" 

Yes,  very  like  two  prudent  English- 
men. But  economy,  not  miserliness, 
prompted  them. 

A  few  years  after,  the  nation  being  in  a 
financial  strait,  Mr.  Pitt  appealed  to  men 
of  fortune  to  contribute  beyond  the  rate 
of  their  taxes.  On  the  first  day  after  the 
appeal  ^"40,000  was  contributed  in  Lon- 
don alone.  That  junior  partner  con- 
tributed, in  the  name  of  the  firm,  ,£10,000. 
When,  on  his  return  to  the  factory,  he 
told  the  senior  with  some  hesitation 
what  he  had  done,  the  reply  was : 

"You  might  have  as  well  made  it 
^"20,000  while  you  were  about  it." 

Possibly  the  foreigner  might  get  it  into 
his  brain  that  the  very  quality  of  mind 
which  led  the  two  partners  to  discuss  an 
advance  of  one  shilling,  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  give  ,,£"10,000  to  their  country. 

The  senior  partner,  whose  name  was 
Yates,  had  a  little  daughter  named  Ellen. 
She  soon  became  a  favorite  with  the 
hard-working,  reserved  young  Peel.  On 
returning  home  from  the  print-works,  he 
would  take  her  upon  his  knee,  and  say  to 
her  : 

"Nelly,  thou  bonny  little  dear,  wilt  be 
my  wife  ?"' 


To  which  pleasant  speech  the  child 
would  answer:  "Yes." 

"Then  I'll  wait  for  thee,  Nelly  ;  I'll 
wed  thee  and  none  else." 

The  shy  young  man  was  true  to  his 
promise.  He  waited  hopefully,  though 
long.  Fifteen  years  after,  when  six 
thousand  human  beings  were  dependent 
upon  himself  and  his  firm,  he  married  the 
little  Nelly  who  had  sat  upon  his  knee. 
Quite  a  romance  this  for  a  cold,  shy  cali- 
co-printer ! 

When  his  eldest  son  was  born,  the  re- 
served man,  and  he  was  unusually  shy, 
even  for  an  Englishman,  went  to  his 
closet,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  vowed 
before  God  that  he  would  give  that  son 
to  his  country,  and  would  train  him  for 
her  service.  The  son  became  Prime 
Minister  of  England. 

Incidents  such  as  these  indicate  the 
depths  of  earnestness  and  the  intensity  of 
sentiment  hidden  by  the  shy,  reserved 
manner  of  Englishmen. 


The  good  of  human  life  cannot  be  in 
the  possession  of  things  which  for  one 
man  to  possess  is  for  the  rest  to  lose, 
but  rather  in  things  which  all  can  possess 
alike,  and  where  one  rmn's  wealth  pro- 
motes his  neighbor's. 

Without  strong  affection  and  humanity 
of  heart,  and  gratitude  to  that  Being 
whose  code  is  mercy,  and  whose  great 
attribute  is  benevolence  to  all  things  that 
breathe,  true  happiness  can  never  be  ob- 
tained. 

Electricity,  where  unretarded  by  at- 
mospheric influences.travels  at  the  rate  of 
2S8,ooo  miles  a  second.  Along  a  wire  it 
is,  of  course,  vastly  slower. 


NEW 

On  this  solemn  New  Year's  eve 
Not  a  soul  is  near  me  staying — 
In  my  chamber  lone,  I'm  paying 
Memory  one  small  sigh — I  grieve 
On  this  solemn  New  Year's  eve. 

Where,  alas,  are  those  fair  faces 
That  were  wont  to  take  their  places 
Near  my  heart,  and  so  relieve 
Every  solemn  New  Year's  eve? 

Oh,  the  want  of  them  is  saddening! 
Oh,  the  solitude  is  maddening! 


YEAR'S  EVE. 

Without  you,  you  can't  conceive 
What  to  me  is  New  Year's  eve! 

Hear  the  guns' long  ponderous  roaring. 
How  the  bells,  their  sad  tones  pouring 
Through  the  midnight  heavens  cleave, 
On  this  solemn  New  Year's  eve! 

And,  if  I  could  but  to-night 
From  the  wild  earth  take  my  flight, 
'Twould  be  sadly  sweet  to  leave 
With  the  solemn  New  Year's  eve. 


G.  L.  B. 


go 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  some  of 
our  young  men  who  receive  appoint- 
ments to  speak  in  the  Associations  to 
commit  their  thoughts  to  writing  and 
read  from  manuscript  before  the  au- 
dience. Even  in  the  annual  conferences 
of  the  Associations,  this  method  is  some- 
times adopted  by  men  who  are  known. to 
possess  excellent  ability  for  public  speak- 
ing and  are  fully  able  to  express  their 
thoughts  upon  ordinary  subjects  without 
the  use  of  notes.  This  is  a  habit  which 
is  very  much  to  be  deplored.  The  object 
in  appointing  members  to  deliver  lectures 
and  to  speak  upon  various  subjects  is 
that  they  may  accustom  themselves  to 
freedom  of  speech  in  public  assemblies, 
and  prepare  them  to  think  as  well  as 
give  expression  to  their  thoughts  while 
facing  an  audience. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  desirable  that 
when  a  subject  is  assigned  to .  any  mem- 
ber that  he  should  make  it  a  matter  of 
deep  study  and  earnest  thought ;  nor 
would  there  be  any  objection  to  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  matter  which  one  is  able  to 
gather  bearing  upon  the  subject  under 
consideration.  But  this  being  done,  the 
individual  should  so  train  his  memory  and 
control  his  mind  that  he  can  present  in 
an  intelligent  manner  before  the  assem- 
bly his  gleanings,  leaving  some  room  for 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit  upon  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  when  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation.  For  even  in  speak- 
ing upon  topics  which  are  not  closely 
connected  with  religion,  but  which  are 
proper  for  the  consideration  and  study  of 
our  young  people,  the  members  of  this 
Church  should  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
for  their  words  and  ideas.  When  one 
reads  from  that  which  is  prepared  in  the 
silence  of  the  study,  it  leaves  but  little 
room  for  the  Lord  to  make  suggestions. 


Every  public  speaker  of  any  experience 
well  knows  that,  though  he  may  have 
devoted  considerable  time,  thought  and 
research  to  the  matter  upon  which  he 
desires  to  speak,  frequently  a  sudden  and 
important  idea,  which  had  never  entered 
his  mind  previously,  flashes  into  promi- 
nence when  the  Spirit  rests  upon  him 
while  he  is  addressing  the  Saints.  This 
Spirit  resting  upon  an  individual  makes 
him  or  her  a  revelator  and  sometimes  a 
prophet.  There  is  no  reason  why  all  our 
young  men  should  not  possess  these 
gifts.  They  n  eed  cultivation  just  as  much 
as  do  our  other  undeveloped  talents 
with  which  the  Lord  has  endowed  us. 
Their  growth  can  be  checked  by  failing 
to  place  ourselves  in  a  position  for  them 
to  be  exercised. 

The  erroneous  idea  exists  in  the  minds 
of  some  people  that  the  command  of  the 
Savior  to  His  disciples  to  take  no  thought 
as  to  what  they  should  say  when  brought 
before  rulers,  means  that  the  elders  of 
the  Church  should  not  study  the  various 
subjects  upon  which  it  is  desirable  to 
speak  when  arising  in  the  midst  of  the 
people.  They  think  it  is  quite  proper  to 
read  the  Bible  and  other  Church  works, 
but  when  they  see  anyone  studying  in  a 
systematic  way  the  various  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  they  charge  such  with  study- 
ing subjects  and  thus  disregarding  the 
command  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  is  in- 
correct doctrine,  for  equally  binding 
upon  us  all  is  the  command  that  we 
should  study  good  books  and  store  our 
minds  with  useful  knowledge,  arranging 
the  same  in  our  minds  for  practical 
application  whenever  the  Spirit  will  move 
upon  us  to  bring  forth  such  knowledge 
as  we  have  gained,  under  the  blessing  of 
God.  The  error  lies  in  the  elders  who 
are  likely  to  be  called  to  speak  determin- 
ing before  the  hour  arrives  for  them  to 
address  the  congregation  what  subject 
they  will  treat.  It  should  be  left  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  suggest  the  subject, 
as  this  Spirit  knows  the  necessities  of  the 
hearers  and  the  subject  which  will  best 
tend  to  their  encouragement,  or  reproof, 
where  such  is  necessary  ;  and  the  Spirit, 
knowing  this,  can  operate  upon  the 
mind      and     heart     cf    the    one    who^ 
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speaks,  to  bring  things  past  to  his  re- 
membrance and  to  reveal  new  ideas  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  people  to  hear. 
But  the  Spirit  will  certainly  not  always, 
though  it  may  occasionally  do  so  to  the 
glory  of  God,  bring  from  an  empty  head 
or  a  thoughtless  brain  anything  that  will 
benefit  or  instruct  the  hearers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  habit  of  ex- 
tempore speaking  will  be  cultivated  by 
our  young  men.  No  special  rules  can  be 
presented  for  its  acquisition,  but  there 
are  a  few  general  principles  which  may 
apply  in  all  cases.  When  you  have  a 
subject,  study  it  thoroughly,  viewing  it 
from  every  side ;  learn  all  that  you  can 
either  for  or  against  it ;  make  it  a  matter 
of  almost  constant  thought,  and  get  your 
whole  spirit  saturated  with  what  you  can 
hear  and  read  about  it.  This  done,  there 
is  no  fear  but  what  you  will  say  some- 
thing that  will  satisfy  yourself  and  please 
your  hearers.  It  is  advisable,  also,  to 
cultivate  a  pleasing  delivery.  Speak 
plainly  and  distinctly,  giving  emphasis  in 
the  proper  places.  Proper  gestures  may 
also  help  to  make  your  remarks  im- 
pressive, though  the  study  of  gesticula- 
tion and  rhetoric  should  not  be  under- 
taken if  they  tend  to  make  you  affected, 
or  to  think  more  of  your  appearance 
than  of  your  subject.  These  acquire- 
ments are  not  the  essence  of  good  public 
speaking  ;  they  are  aids. 

The  true  orator  in  this  Church  is  the 
man  who  possesses  the  favor  of  God  and 
who,  when  he  arises  to  speak,  feels  so 
humble  that  the  Spirit  can  rest  upon  him 
and  take  control  of  his  ideas  and  expres- 
sions. The  one,  too,  who,  when  he  has 
spoken  in  an  impressive  manner,  takes 
no  credit  to  himself  for  that  which  he  has 
done  but  gives  all  the  glory  to  God.  Such 
persons,  though  their  hands  are  not  used 
in  making  gestures  and  their  inflections 
are  perhaps  not  according  to  the  rules 
of  oratorical  delivery,  are  the  ones  who 
make  lasting  impressions  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  who  are  indeed  the 
ones  that  move  the  multitudes  to  action 
in  righteousness. 


There  are  no  honors  too  distant  to  the 
man  who  prepares  himself  for  them. 


CHARACTER   OF  MEETINGS. 

A  prominent  brother  remarked  a  few 
days  since  that  he  attended  a  conjoint 
meeting  of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tions in  a  city  of  this  Territory,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  exercises  which  were 
presented.  The  meeting  was  held  on  a 
Sabbath  evening  and  the  house  was 
filled  with  people  of  all  ages  but  mostly 
by  the  youth.  There  were  perhaps  two  of 
the  numerous  exercises  which  were  of  an 
instructive  and  elevating  character,  all 
the  others  consisting  of  comic  readings, 
songs,  and  the  reading  of  a  manuscript 
paper  containing  witty  remarks,  in  which 
the  contributors  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  creating  laughter. 

He  wondered  if  this  was  the  usual 
order  of  such  meetings  of  this  class  in  all 
the  stakes  of  Zion.  If  so,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  he  did  not  have  much  sympathy 
for  the  movement,as  he  thought  our  young 
people  attended  such  places  more  for 
the  amusement  than  for  the  profit  which 
they  were  likely  to  derive.  He  noticed 
that  when  a  religious  meeting  was  held 
in  the  same  place  on  a  Sunday  evening 
the  attendance  was  very  limited. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  but  few 
Associations  conducted  in  this  manner, 
and  that  such  as  have  adopted  this 
method  will  speedily  change  for  the 
better.  The  design  in  the  organization  of 
these  institutions  was,  as  their  name 
implies,  for  improvement.  They  were 
designed  to  be  places  of  instruction 
though  not  to  make  them  monotonous 
and  dreary.  A  change  from  the  consid- 
eration of  heavy  subjects  is  necessary, 
yet  not  to  allow  the  mind  to  drift  awayfrom 
the  original  purpose  of  the  organizations. 

On  the  Sabbath  evening,  however,  our 
minds  should  especially  be  reserved  for 
solemn  contemplation  of  God  and  His 
work,  and  should  not  be  filled  with  foolish 
thoughts.  Boisterous  laughter  should  be 
avoided  at  all  times,  and  especially  so  on 
the  Lord's  day. 

Where  the  Associations  hold  their 
meetings  upon  the  Sabbath,  they  should 
consistently  observe  it  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  worship,  and  no  exercises  should  be 
allowed  that  would  tend  to   levity.      We 
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trust  there  will  be  no  more  complaints  of 
this  character  presented  in  the  future, 
but  that  young  people  will  take  these  sug- 
gestions in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
given.  The  presiding  officers  should 
keep  the   practical    operations    of  their 


Associations  within  proper  bounds,  and 
thus  make  them  places  to  which  both 
young  and  old  will  go  for  instruction, 
and  to  spend  am  hour  or  two  in  an  in- 
teresting way,  which  will  not  be  displeas- 
ing to  our  Heavenly  Father. 


ANOTHER    RECORD    OF    THE    CRUCIFIXION. 


The  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  the  Prus- 
sian annual  (writes  a  Berlin  correspon- 
dent,) contains  an  exceptionally  interest- 
ing and  valuable  contribution  from 
Professor  Adolf  Harnack,  entitled,  "The 
newly  discovered  fragments  of  Saint 
Peter's  Gospel,  and  of  the  revelation  of 
Saint  Peter."  The  discovery  was  effected 
in  the  following  manner: 

A  few  years  ago  Monsieur  Bonriant,  o^ 
the  French  Mission  Archeologique  at 
■Cairo,  had  a  mediaeval  tomb  opened  at 
Akhmim,  and  found  therein  two  Greek 
manuscripts.  One  was  written  on  papy- 
rus, and  proved  to  be  a  ready-reckoner 
for  merchants.  The  other  was  a  small 
parchment  code  of  thirty  three  pages, 
evidently  containing  religious  matter. 
The  latter  was  submitted  to  Professor 
Harnack  for  inspection,  and  this  learned 
theologian,  whilst  perusing  what  was 
supposed  to  be  merely  a  translation  of 
some  part  of  the  New  Testament,  recog- 
nized a  passage  quoted  by  the  early 
fathers  in  their  works  as  coming  from  St. 
Peter's  Gospel  — a  Gospel  which,  from 
its  mention  by  Eusebius,  Origen,  and 
Serapio,  was  known  to  have  once  ex- 
isted, but  never  seen  by  writers  for  some 
centuries.  It  was  reckoned  as  absolutely 
lost. 

The  contents  of  the  code  are  quite  new, 
and  though  only  a  fragment  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  there,  it  is  of  great  value,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  the  narrative  of  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
text  is  as  follows,  omitting  the  sub-division 
into  verses  made  by  Harnack: 

Of  the  Jews,  however,  no  one  washed 
his  hands,  nor  Herod  either,  nor  any  of 
his  judges.  And  when  they  were  about 
to  wash  themselves,  Pilate  stood  up,  and 
King  Herod  gave  orders  that  the  Lord 


should  be  seized,  saying  to  them, (that  is, 
to  the  soldiers),  "What  I  have  ordered 
you  to  do  to  him  that  do."  But  Joseph 
was  there,  the  friend  of  Pilate  and  of  the 
Lord,  and  when  he  learnt  that  they 
would  crucify  Him  he  went  to  Pilate, 
and  begged  the  body  of  the  Lord  for 
burial. 

And  Pilate  sent  to  Herod,  and  asked 
for  His  (Jesus')  corpse,  and  Herod  said 
— "Brother  Pilate,  even  if  nobody  had 
asked  it,  we  should  have  buried  him 
(here  comes  a  dash  in  the  print  before  the 
next  words).  For  the  Sabbath  is  nigh  at 
hand,  for  it  is  written  in  the  law  the  sun 
shall  not  set  upon  a  dead  person — (an- 
other dash) — before  the  first  day  of  un- 
leavened bread — that  is  to  say,  of  their 
festival.  But  they  seized  the  Lord  and 
butted  him  as  they  ran,  saying,  "Let  us 
drag  the  Son  of  God  now  that  we  have 
power  over  Him;"  and  they  put  upon 
Him  a  purple  robe,  and  set  Him  on  the 
judgment  seat  and  said — "Judge  right- 
eously, O  King  of  Israel,"  and  one  of 
them  brought  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  put 
it  upon  the  head  of  the  Lord,  and  others 
standing  by  spat  in  His  face,  and  others 
struck  Him  on  the  cheeks,  others  butting 
Him  with  a  cane,  and  some  scourged 
Him,  saying,  "Thus  have  we  done  honor 
to  the  Son  of  God." 

And  they  brought  two  malefactors  and 
crucified  the  Lord  between  them;  but  he 
remained  silent  as  if  he  felt  no  pain,  and 
when  they  had  lifted  up  the  cross  they 
wrote  upon  it, '  'This  is  the  King  of  Israel. ' ' 

And  they  laid  out  his  garments  before 
him,  and  distributed  them,  casting  lots 
for  them.  But  one  of  the  malefactors  re- 
buked them,  saying,  "We  have  suffered 
this  because  of  the  evil  deeds  that  we 
have  done;  but   this  man,  who   has  be- 
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come  the  Savior  of  mankind,  what  harm 
has  he  done  you?"  And  they  were  angry 
with  him,  and  ordered  that  his  bones 
should  not  be  broken,  that  he  might  die 
in  agony.  Now  it  was  noon,  and  dark- 
ness covered  the  whole  area  of  Judea, 
and  they  became  uneasy,  and  were  afraid 
that  the  sun  had  set  whilst  He  yet  lived, 
for  it  is  written  for  them  that  the  sun  shall 
not  set  over  a  dead  person. 

And  one  of  them  said,  "Give  Him  gall 
and  vinegar  to  drink, "and  they  mixed  it, 
and  gave  him  to  drink. 

And  they  fulfilled  everything,  and  con- 
summated the  sins  on  their  own  heads; 
many  went  about  with  torches  thinking 
that  it  was  night  and  fell  down.  And  the 
Lord  cried  aloud,  saying,  "My  Strength, 
my  Strength,  thou  hast  forsaken  me!" 
And  having  said  this  He  was  taken  up. 
And  in  the  same  hour  the  veil  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem  was  rent  in  twain;  and 
they  drew  the  nails  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Lord,  and  lay  Him  on  the  earth,  and 
the  whole  earth  trembled;  and  there  arose 
a  great  fear.   Then  the  sun  shone  (again). 

And  it  was  the  ninth  hour  but  the  Jews 
were  glad,  and  gave  to  Joseph  his  corpse 
that  he  might  bury  it,  as  he  had  seen  all 
the  good  that  He  (Jesus)  had  done,  he 
took,  therefore,  the  Lord  and  washed  Him, 
and  bound  Him  round  with  linen,  and 
brought  Him  into  his  own  grave,  that 
was  called  Joseph's  garden. 

Then  the  Jews  and  the  elders  and  the 
priests  saw  what  evil  they  had  brought 
upon  themselves,  and  began  to  smite 
their  breasts,  and  to  say,  "Woe  to  our 
sins;  the  judgment  is  at  hand,  and  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem." 

But  I  mourned  with  my  companions, 
and  with  our  hearts  pierced  through.  We 
hid  ourselves,  for  we  were  being  sought 
for  by  them  as  evildoers,  and  as  such  who 
wished  to  set  fire  to  the  Temple.  Because 
of  all  this  we  fasted,  and  sat  mourning 
and  weeping  night  and  day  until  the  Sab- 
bath. 

But  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  and  elders 
assembled  together,  and  when  they  heard 
that  the  whole  people  murmured  and 
smote  their  breasts,  saying,  "If  at  His  death 
these  mighty  signs  have  taken  place,  see 
what  a  just  man  He  is." 


Then  the  elders  feared,  and  came  to 
Pilate,  begging  him,  and  saying,  "Give 
us  soldiers  that  we  may  keep  watch  over 
His  grave  for  three  days,  lest  perchance 
His  disciples  come  and  steal  Him,  and 
the  people  believe  that  He  be  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  do  us  harm." 

Pilate  then  gave  them  the  centurion 
Petronious  with  soldiers  to  watch  over 
the  grave,  and  with  them  came  the  elders 
and  scribes  to  the  grave,  and  they,  to- 
gether with  the  centurion  and  the'  sol- 
diers, raised  a  huge  stone,  and  all  of  them 
together  who  were  there  placed  it  at  the 
door  of  the  grave,  and  they  sealed  it  with 
seven  seals,  and  after  they  had  set  up  a 
tent  they  watched  it  (the  grave). 

But  early  when  the  Sabbath  had 
dawned,  people  came  from  Jerusalem 
and  from  the  country  round  about  to  see 
the  sealed  grave;  but  in  the  night  which 
ended  with  the  dawn  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
whilst  the  soldiers  were  keeping  watch  in 
pairs,  a  great  voice  sounded  in  the 
heavens,  and  they  saw  the  heavens  open 
and  two  men  descending  therefrom  in 
radiant  brightness,  and  approaching  the 
grave. 

And  that  stone,  which  was  laid  at  the 
door  rolled  of  itself  away,  and  moved 
aside,  and  the  grave  opened,  and  the 
two  young  men  stepped  aside.  Now 
when  those  soldiers  saw  this,  they  woke 
up  the  centurion  and  the  elders,  for  they 
too  (the  elders)  were  present  as  watch- 
men; and  whilst  they  were  telling  what 
they  had  beheld,  they  again  saw  three 
men  stepping  forth  from  the  grave,  and 
two  of  them  supported  the  one,  and 
a  cross  followed  them;  and  the  head  of 
the  two  reached  to  heaven,  but  the  head 
of  the  one  that  was  led  by  them  over- 
towered  above  the  heavens,  and  they 
heard  a  voice  from  the  heavens  that  said, 
"Hast  thou  preached  obedience  unto 
them  that  sleep?"  and  from  the  cross 
was  heard,  "Yea."  These,  then,  con- 
sidered with  one  another  whether  they 
should  go  away  and  report  this  to  Pilate, 
and  whilst  they  were  still  deliberating 
the  heavens  appeared  opened  again,  and 
a  man  descending  and  entering  into  the 
grave.  When  the  centurion  and  his  men 
saw  this  they  hastened  by  night  to  Pilate, 
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leaving  the  grave  that  they  were  watch- 
ing, and  they  told  all  that  they  had  seen 
in  great  fear,  saying,  "In  truth  He  was 
the  Son  of  God."  Pilate  answered  and 
said — "I  am  clean  from  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God.  It  pleased  you  to  do  so." 
Then  they  all  approached  him,  and 
begged  him  and  persuaded  him  to  order 
the  centurion  and  the  soldiers  to  say 
nothing  of  what  they  had  seen,  "for  it 
is  better,"  they  said,  "that  we  should 
charge  the  greater  quiet  before  God 
upon  ourselves  than  that  we  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  be 
stoned." 

Pilate  then  ordered  the  centurion  and 
the  soldiers  to  say  nothing,  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  Lord's  Day  came  Mary 
Magdalene,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord — 
for  fear  of  the  Jews,  who  were  burning 
with  rage,  she  had  not  done  (as  yet)  at 
the  grave  of  the  Lord  what  women 
generally  do  at  the  graves  of  the  dead 
and  of  those  loved  by  them — with  her 
friends  to  the  grave  where  He  had  been 
laid,  and  they  feared  lest  the  Jews  should 
see  them,  and  said,  "Although  we  could 
not  weep  and  mourn  on  the  day  on  which 
he  was  crucified,  we  will  at  least  do  so 
now  at  His  grave.  But  who  will  roll  us 
away  the  st<me  that  has  been  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  grave,  so  that  we'may  go  in 
and  sit  by  Him,  and  do  what  we  ought 
to  do,  for  the  stone  is  large,  and  we  fear 
lest  somebody  shall  see  us?  And  if  we 
cannot  do  it,  let  us  at  least  lay  before  the 
door  what  we  bring  in  remembrance  of 
Him,  and  let  us  weep  and  lament  till  we 
(again)  come  to  our  home."  And  they 
went  away,  and  found  the  grave  opened; 
and  they  approached,  and  stooping  down 


they  entered,  and  saw  there  a  young  man 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  grave,  fair,  and 
clad  with  a  radiant  garment,  who  spoke 
to  them — "Wherefore  come  ye?  Whom 
seek  ye?  Surely  not  Him  that  was  cruci- 
fied. He  is  risen,  and  has  gone  away, 
but  if  ye  do  not  believe  it,  stoop  down 
and  behold  the  place  where  he  did  lay, 
that  He  is  not.  Therefore  He  is  risen, 
and  has  gone  thither  whence  he  was 
sent." 

Then  the  women  were  frightened,  and 
fled.  Now,  it  was  the  last  day  of  un- 
leavened bread,  and  many  had  left 
Jerusalem  in  order  to  return  to  their 
homes,  as  the  feast  was  over,  but  we,  the 
twelve  apostles  of  the  Lord,  wept  and 
lament ed,  and  each  went  mourning  over 
what  had  happened  to  his  own  home. 
But  I,  Simon  Peter,  and  my  brother 
Andrew,  took  our  nets  and  went  to  the 
sea,  and  Levy,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  was 
with  us. 

Here,  unfortunately,  the  manuscript 
breaks  off  abruptly  just  where  one  is  most 
keen  on  knowing  what  followed.  But 
enough  is  given  to  prove  that  the  above 
is  St.  Peter's  Gospel,  and  to  endorse 
what  St.  Paul  wrote — that  that  apostle 
was  the  first  to  see  our  Lord  after  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 

As  to  the  real  authorship  of  the  alleged 
Gospel,  Harnack  submits  that  Justin 
Martyr  "knew  of  it,  utilized  it,  and 
quoted  it  as  from  St.  Peter."  He  thinks 
that  it  cannot  have  been  written  subse- 
quent to  125  after  Christ,  and  he  attri- 
butes it  to  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  but  that  it  came  out  of  use  in 
the  Catholic  Churches  of  Syria  between 
the  years  160  and  260  A.  D. — Selected. 
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MISSIONARY    ASSIGNMENTS. 

In  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the 
General  Superintendency  of  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associations, 
dated  September  5th,  1892,  and  published 
in  the  September  Contributor,  nearly 
all  of  the  Stake  Superintendents,  with 
the  endorsement  of  their  Stake  Presiden- 


cies, have  selected  a  number  of  young 
men  to  act  as  missionaries  to  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations.  The  appoint- 
ments were  approved  by  the  General 
Superintendency  and  a  hearty  responce 
was  given  to  the  call. 

The  young  men  met  at  the  Historian 
Office  on  the  twelfth  of  November  and 
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were  set  apart  under  the  direction  of 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  and  on  the 
fourteenth  of  November  they  began  at 
Provo,  a  five  weeks  preparatory  work  in 
the  M.  I.  A.  Normal  Training  Course, 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  M.  H.  Hardy. 
At  the  close  of  this  preparatory  course, 
the  missionaries  will  go  into  the  field  and 
devote  themselves  to  traveling  and  labor- 
ing among  the  young  men  of  the  associa- 
tions of  Zion. 

The  new  circuits  have  been  arranged 
and   the  assignments  made   as  follows  : 

Circuit  No.  i,  Salt  Lake  Stake — Fred. 
J.  H.  Holten,  Joseph  Ballantyne,  city; 
John  Wood,  James  H.  Taggart,  county. 

Circuit  No.  2,  Utah  Stake — M.  Joseph 
Kerr,  John  R.  Henstrom. 

Circuit  No.  3,  Sanpete  and  Sevier 
Stakes — Wm.  C.  Martell,  John  Jex,  San- 
pete; Stephen  L.  Bunnell,  Arthur  Tru- 
man, Sevier. 

Circuit  No.  4,  Juab,  Millard  and  Beaver 
Stakes — Jas.  Hendry,  Carl  Otto  Nielsen. 

Circuit  No.  5,  Parowan  and  St.  George 
Stakes — William  Buckholdt,  George 
Boyack. 

Circuit  No.   6,   Panguitch  and   Kanab 


Stakes  — James  E.  Price,  Arthur  Van- 
buren. 

Circuit  No.  7,  Emery  and  Uintah  Stakes 
— Niels  Peterson,  Foster  Jones. 

Circuit  No.  8,  Morgan,  Summit  and 
Wasatch  Stakes — George  Peay,  Charles 
C.  E.  Peterson. 

Circuit  No.  9,  Davis  and  Tooele  Stakes 
—  Moroni  Mortensen,  George  Fair- 
banks. 

Circuit  No.  10,  Weber  and  Box  Elder 
Stakes — Harry  W.  Matthews,  Densmore 
Duncan. 

Circuit  No.  11,  Cache  and  Malad 
Stakes  —  Harry  B.  Haynes,  Robert 
Shields. 

Circuit  No.  12,  Oneida,  Bannock  and 
Cassia  Stakes — Joseph  P.  Beck,  Peter 
McKinnon. 

Circuit  No.  13,  Bear  Lake  and  Star 
Valley  Stakes — Dean  H.  Fullmer,  Hans 
B.  Nielsen. 

Circuit  No.  14,  San  Luis  and  San  Juan 
Stakes — William  Wardle,  Joseph  Mark- 
ham. 

Circuit  No.  15,  St.  John,  St.  Joseph, 
Maricopa  and  Snowflake  Stakes — John 
M.  Dalton,  Thaddeus  H.  Cluff. 
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[Translated  from  the  fifth  book  of  Victor 

In  the  world's  first  days,  when  there  did  con- 
template 
The  cloud,  as  in  surprise,  all  things  create; 
When  on  the  globe,  where  Evil  had  been  reared, 
A  ray  still  beamed  of  Eden  disappeared; 
When  everything  with  dawn  yet  seemed  relieved, 
When  on  the  tree  of  time  the  years  had  leaved, 
Then  on  this  earth,  where  flesh  and  spirit  cling, 
There  came  deep  silence  of  an  evening: 
The  woods,  the  desert,  and  the  broad-shared 

tide, 
The  savage  beasts,  the  herbs  of  meadows  wide, 
Dark  prison  rocks  did,  deeply  moved,  espy 
From  out  a  cave  (covered  with  trees  so  high 
That  our  own  oaks  would  shrink  to  shrubbery) 
Come  forth  two  old  folks,  nude,  august,  sedate — 
'Twas   Eve,  with  whitened  hair,  and  her  dear 

mate, 
Pale  Adam,  pensive,  under  labor  trod, 
Still  having  in  his  eye  the  sight  of  God. 
They  came,  the  two,  to  sit  upon  a  stone, 
Where  tawny  mountains  as  with  sorrow  shone, 
With  heaven's  dreadful  endlessness  alone. 


Hugo's  "Contemplations"  by  Leo  Hcsfeli.~\ 

Their  sad  eye  rendered  nature  wilder  shaped, 
And  there,  while  not  a  breath  their  lips  escaped, 
Their  hands  upon  their  knees,  with  turned  backs, 
Bent  down  like  such  as  carry  heavy  packs, 
Giving  of  outside  life  no  other  sign 
Than  more,  from  hour  to  hour,  their  heads  to 

incline; 
Absorbed  in  stupor,  fatal  and  morose, 
Dark,  livid,  haggard,  they  regarded  close 
'Neath  boundless  hearth,  shapeless.unnumbered, 
One,  Day  to  fade;  the  other,  Night  to  spread. 
And  while  the  constellations  rose  on  high, 
And  the  first  wave  beneath  infinity 
To  the  first  halcyons  gave  long  kiss  nocturn, 
And  while,  like  flowers  falling  from  an  urn, 
The  swarming  stars  filled  up  the  deep  black  sky, 
They  thought,  in  dreams,  having  nor  ear  nor 

eye, 
Deaf  to  the  brawls  of  seas  whence  storms  up- 
swept, 
All  night  long,  in  the  dark,  they  silent  wept; 
Both  mankind's  ancestors,  they  wept,  the  twain, 
The  sire  for  Abel  wept,  Eve  wept  for  Cain. 
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Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 40  Years  the  Standard. 

A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 

Delicious  Cake   and   Pastry,  Light   Flaky   Biscuit. 

Griddle    Cakes,    Palatable    and    Wholesome. 

No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work. 


LIVERPOOL  1  LONDON  1  GLOBE 

ijvsurakcb    company. 


-*$-*- 


Fire  Assets,        - 
Premiums    Received    1 889, 
Losses  Paid    1889, 

H.  J-  GRANT  &  CO., 

'*"  Salt  Lake  City, 


$19,559,102 

6,740,238 
3,847,039 

CROOKE  &  WARREN, 

4+  Resident  Managers, 

Chicago,     111 


AMERICAN  BISCUIT  &  MFG.  Co, 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

XTT-A.'Ea:       CRACKER       FACTORY, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

i®-Sold  by  all  Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  the  Territory,^ 

HENRY    WALLACE,  Manager. 


HIGHLAND    BRAND 


EVAPORATED  CREAM 


Absolutely    pure    Milk:   evaporated   to 
a  creamery  consistence   and. 

Thoroughly      Sterilized 

IVIay  be  diluted  ^with  either  Water 
Or  fresh  Milk:  to  any  desired  consist- 
ence 

Is  equal  to  the  best  Dairy  Cream. 
but  more  convenient  and  economical. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,  write 
direct  to       Jting^  «£s  T^ektyl&Ln9  Agents, 
P.O.Box  693.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

^sTHE;   GUION   IylNIX 


For  .'.   QUEENSTOWN   /.  and    .-.    LIVERPOOL, 

Prom  Pier  New  38,  North  River,  Foot  of  Kine  St.,  New  York,  every  Saturday. 

HtMkOfe  3.350  Tons  NNv(0^\UGi-3.T\6  Tons.  NVkSM.  6.500  TOHS. 

NRMONk  5  500  to«s=,  W\SCCmS\N  a,uo  tons. 

^T~  These  Steamers  are  built  of  Iron,  in  water-tight  compartments,  and  are  furnished  with 
every  requifii'e  to  make  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  both  safe  and  agreeable,  having  Bath-room. 
8moking-room,  Drawing-room,  Piano  and  Library;  aiso  experienced  Surgeon,  Stewardess,  and  Cater*- r 
on  each  Steamer.  The  State-rooms  are  all  on  Deck,  thns  Insuring  those  rreastest  of 
all  Lnxnrie*  at  Sen,  perfect  Ventilation  and  Ll&nt. 

CABIN   PASSAGE,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  location. 
INTERMEDIATE,  Second  Cabin,  $30,  and  $35.    STEERAGE,  $20. 

Offices,  No.  35,  Broadivay,  New  York,       A.  M.  UNDERHILL  &  CO, 
JAMES    JACK,    LOCAL   AGENT,    SALT    LAKE    CITY, 


STTBSCISIBE     0FOI&    THE 

DESERET  NEWS 

Per  Year. 

Deseret  Evening  News,  $10  00 
Deseret  Semi-  Weekly  News,  8.00 
Deseret   Weekly,       -        -        2.50 

Book  i  Joli  Printing  and  Book-Binding. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  CHURCH   PUBLICATIONS 

ran  uli  et 

Thb    Dkssrbt    Nbws    Company, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


BOOK  OF  MORMON,  with  references,  (Hit,  $175;  Fun  Bock,  $0.00;  Full 
Roan,  11.75;  Full   leather,  embossed,   $L25;  Full   Cloth,    embossed,  $L00. 

BOOK  OF  MORMON,  (Large  Print,)  Morocco,  Extra  GUt,  $3.78 ;  Leather,  GUt, 
$3.00 ;  Leather,  $2.25 ;  Oloth,  $L76. 

DOCTRINE  AND  COVENANTS,  with  references,  GUt,  $2.71;  FuU  Bock, 
$2.00;  Full  Roan,  41. 76;  Full  Leather,  embossed,  $L25;  FuU  Cloth,  em- 
bossed, $1.00. 

SPENCER'S  LETTERS,  Exhibiting  the  most  Prominent  Doctrines  of  the 
Church,  Full  Boon,  embossed,  $L00 ;  FuU  Cloth,  embossed,  75c. 

KEY  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THEOLOGY,  by  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Full  Boan, 
embossed,  76c;  FuU  Cloth,  embossed,  SOcta. 

VOICE  OF  WABNTNG,  by  Parley  P.  Pratt,  FuU  Boan,  embossed,  69c;  FuU 
Cloth,  embossed,  85c;  Limp  Cloth,  25c 

PEARL  OF  GREAT  PRICE,  Morocco,  GUt,  $L25;  Leather,  GUt,  $1-00 ;  Boan, 
75c ;  Cloth,  embossed,  50cts. 

DOES  THE  BIBLE  SANCTION  POLYGAMY!  Discussion  between  Elder  O. 
Pratt  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman,  to  which  Is  added  three  discourses  on  celestial 
marriage  by  Elders  O.  Pratt,  Geo,  A,  Smith  and  George  Q.  Cannon,  25cts. 

"MORMON"  DOOTBINE,  Plain  and  Slmple,or  Leaves  from  the  Tree  of  Life,  an 
explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  In  twelve  tersely  written  chapters, 
foUowed  by  an  original  poem,  and  an  appendix  giving  scriptural  references 
for  ail  the  subjects  treated  upon  In  the  body  of  the  work.  A  handy  volume 
for  anyone,  25cts. 

CATECHISM  FOB  CHTLDBEN.    Exhibiting  the  most  prominent  doctrines  of 

the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  by  John  Jaques.  Leather, 

40c. ;  Cloth,  25c;  Boards,  20c;  Stiff  Cover,  16c 
A  COMPENDIUM  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  by  Franklin  D.  Blchards  and 

James  A.  Little.      Leather,  Gilt,  $2.00;  Leather,  $L50;  Imitation  Leather 

$1.25;  Cloth,  $1.00. 

READY  REFERENCES.  Scripture  texts  arranged  In  subjective  order,  with 
historical  notes.    46c,  55c,  85c,  and  $1.10,  according  to  binding. 

BLOOD  ATONEMENT.  By  a  W.  Penrose.  Explaining  the  doctrine  as  under. 
stood  by  Latter-day  Saints.     20c 

WHY  WE  PRACTICE  PLURAL  MARRIAGE.     By  Helen  Mar  Whitney.     20c 
THE  "MANUSCRIPT  FOUND."     (Spauldlng  Story;.    Paper,  Ma  ;  Oloth,  50c; 
Leather,  Gilt,  $1.00. 

ITEMS  ON  PRIESTHOOD.    By  President  John  Taylor.     10c 

THE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  OHBIST  OF  LATTKB-DAT  SAINTS.  By  John 
Jacques.     10c 


/..  8.  HILL8,  Preat.        MO8E8  TllATi  HER,   Vlot  /'m/.        //.  8.   YOUNG,  Cashirr. 

Deseret  National  Bank, 

SALlT    LIK.E    CITY,     UTAH, 

SKiVQIft,  $500:000-         mm  General  Banking- 

7XSK 


YOUR  GROCER 


TO     GIVE    YOU 


*GOLD  BAND 


* 


FLAVORING    EXTRACTS, 
BALING    POWDER, 
and   SPICES, 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


THOMSON  &  TAYLOR  SPICE  CO., 

Michigan  Avenue,  Cor,  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 

No  Finer  Goods  in  any  IVEartcet. 


FASHIONABLE  and  HEALTHFUL 

front  THE  GENUINE 


„  Corset  Waist 

SUPERB  FORM.        PERFECT  FIT. 

A  perfect  Corset  and  Waist  combined.     Famous  for  its  style,  graceful  symmetry,  and  healthful  qualities. 
Patented  Feb.  23,  iSSb.  See  patent  stamp  on  each   Waist. 

take NooTHER.y  h  jACKS0N  C0RSET  CO.,  Jackson,  Micr> 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  HASN'T    IT,  WRITE  TO  US. 


The  Golden-Rod  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Illinois, 
has  determined  to  secure  500,000  new  subscribers  to  their  family  story 
paper,  the  GOLDEN-ROD,  before  January  1st    '93. 

In  the  ordinary  way  this  would  require  a  lifetime,  but  "time  is 
money,"  and  in  order  to  save  time  we  are  willing  to  pay  those  who 
subscribe  now  a  large  sum  of 

MONEY 

realizing  that  we  can  soon  recover  this  great  expenditure  from  the  in- 
creased revenue  from  our  advertisers. 

For   correct  answers   to    the   following   ten  word-riddles,  The 
Golden-Rod   Publishing   Co.  will  pay  the  following 


CASH     REWARDS: 


For  I  he  correct  answer  to  any 

ONE  word,  -  -  -  $  20.00 
For  tbe  correct  answer  to  any 

TWO  words,         -  9*0.00 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

I  II  It  II :  words,        -        -  75.00 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

FOUR  words,  -  -  -  lOO.OO 
For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

FIVE  words,      -  135.00 


For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

SIX  words,     -  $150.00 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

SEVEN  words,  -  -  -  175.00 
For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

EIGHT  words,      -  200.00 

For  the  correct  answer  to  any 

NINE  words,        -  225.00 

For  the  correct  answer  to  ALL 

of  the  TEN  words,        -        -  30O.0O 


AS    SPECIAL    GRAND    PRIZES    WE    WILL    PAY    IN     CASH: 

For  the  FIRST  correct  answer  to  ALL  of  the  entire  TEN  words,  $5000.00 
For  the  SEVENTH  correct  answer  to  ALL  of  the  entire  TEN  words  3000.00 
For  the  TWENTY-FIRST  correct  answer  to  ALL  of  the  entire  TEN  words    2000  00 


Here  are  the  word-riddles,  can  you  solve  them?    Remember  any  one  of 
the  ten  words  correctly  solved  wins  for  you  $20.00  in  cash, 

1 

L-ND 

A  Ciiy  of  Great  Britain. 

6 

C-R3E 

A  Victorious  Fighter. 

2 

CHI- 

An  Eastern  Country. 

7 

AUS IA 

A  Country  ;n  Europe. 

3 

PA- -S 

Home  of  Fashion  and  Art. 

8 

A--ZON 

A  River. 

4 

A-IA 

An  Immense  Country. 

9 

PER A 

A  Country  in  Asia. 

5 

E-  R-P- 

A  Land  across  the  Atlantic. 

10 

N  -  L  - 

A  River  of  the  Old  World. 

PYPI  A  NATION  Eacn  dash  indicates  the  absence  of  a  certain  letter,  and  when  the 
LA1LHI1M  I  lUll  proper  letters  are  supplied  the  original  word  will  be  found  com- 
plete. Example:  B— b— e.  A  book  everyone  should  read.  The  omitted  letters  are  iand  1,  and 
when  properly  inserted  the  complete  word  is  bible. 

p  P  \kl  A  R  n  C  Are  paid  in  cash  the  very  day  any  answer  is  found  to  be  correct.  To  prevent 
nLnHnUO  even  any  appearance  of  irregularity  or  collusion,  a  copy  of  the  original  ten 
words  has  been  deposited  in  a  safety  vault  under  seal,  to  be  opened  December  31st,  92.inthe 
presence  of  witnesses,  whose  sworn  statement  as  to  the  correct  woids  together  with  the  list 
of  prize  winners,  will  be  published  in  the  January  number  of  the  Golden-Rod. 

DREMEMBER    EVERY::CORRECT    ANSWER    WINSIBA    PRIZE 

PniUniTIDNQ  The  object  of  this  extraordinary  offer  is  of  course  to  secure  subscribers 
UU11UI  I  lUllO  at  once,  and  in  large  numbers.  We  therefore  require  that  50  cents  for  a 
year's  subscription  for  our  great  paper  The  (Golden-Rod,  be  sent  with  each  answer. 

Thus  if  two  words  are  answered  $1.00  must  be  sent,  three  words  $1.50,  five  words  $2.50?  and 
so  on,  and  as  many  copies  of  the  paper  will  be  mailed  to  addresses  given.  New  continued 
stories  will  begin  with  the  November  number. 

Designate  the  words  you  answer  by  their  numbers.      Send  at  once  and  win 
one  of  the  grand  prizes.     Address  all  letters  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 

I  The  Golden-Rod  Publishing  Co.,  309  Deorborn  St.,  Chicago. 


THE    LEADING     INSURANT     4EFNTS     flF     UTAH 


Absolutely  Pure. 


A  cream  of  tarter  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE 


STATE  BflHK  Of  UTAH. 


SALT   LAKE  CITY. 


i('i*Mi'^m,( ^.f>,iM< 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 

'.I'u'li I'li'l.r i>i,ii 


$500,000,00. 

50,000.  oo: 


HEBER  J.  GRANT,  PRESIDENT. 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President. 

HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRECTORS  '. 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH.  CHARLES  S.  BURTON. 

WILLIAM  H.  ROWE.        NBPHI  W.  CLAYTON. 
ABRAHAM  H.  CANNON.  PRANK  T.  TAYLOB. 
SPENCER  CLAWSON.     PHILO  T.  PABNSWORTH. 
ELIAS  MORRIS.  E.  M.  WEILER. 

HENRY  A.  WOOLLEY. 


Receives  Deposits  Payable  on  Demand. 
Ijcans  Money  on  Approved  Security. 
Draws  Exchange  on  all  Principal  Points.- 
Pays  careful  attention  to  Country  Trade. 
Solicits  the   Business  of  the  People  of 
Utah. 


TALMAGE'S 


V 


"pirstBool^of  jtatur^ 


Is    Now    in    Print. 


50  ets.  pep  copy,  Postpaid. 


SEND   ALONG   YOUR    ORDERS. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  GENERAL  /AGENTS. 

60     MAIN     STREET 


